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Transfer Techniques in Reading 


Laboratory Work 
OSCAR S. CAUSEY and JOSEPH A. FISHER 


THE CAPITAL OUTLAY for equipment in the reading labora- 
tory is frequently justified on the grounds that the various 
instruments assist in the development of new, and presumably 
better, reading habits in those who use them. However, the 
student so trained is in no position to do all of his future read- 
ing with the assistance of such devices; hence the value of the 
equipment, educationally, lies in the ability of the instructor 
to transfer the skills they develop into personal reading habits 
of students. Further, because of the limited duration of such 
reading courses in the majority of schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, it is highly desirable that each reading skill exercised on 
the various instruments be divorced from the mechanical aid 
as soon as possible. This will render more permanent the 
learning and more objective the evaluation of the progress 
measured at the termination of training. There is some basis 
for criticism of reading improvement based immediately upon 
skills associated with various reading improvement devices, 
since what is measured in many cases is the ability to read 
with mechanical assistance, not the true “residue” reading abil- 
ity after completion of the course. In a word, it would be more 
accurate to measure the actual transfer of learning than the 
artificially stimulated momentum due to the reading devices. 


Procedures or techniques for the transfer of this mechani- 
cal improvement thus become important in reading improve- 
ment initiated through mechanical means. The objective of 
this paper is to indicate various techniques whereby this trans- 
fer may be achieved for each of the most commonly used 
instruments and for printed materials. 


Oscar §. Causey is chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
National Reading Conference and directs reading services at 
Texas Christian University; Joseph A. Fisher is on the staff of 
the Reading Center at Texas Christian University. 
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Reading Pacers 


One of the most widely used reading improvement devices 
is the reading accelerator or pacer. Regardless of the type, 
whether electric, magnetic, or gravity driven, or whether the 
pressure arises from a beam of light, a moving bar, or a shutter, 
each operates by increasing reading rate through pressure from 
the device. 


Motivation for pacer work is generally quite high. Stu- 
dents find genuine satisfaction in outdistancing the pressure 
mechanism at the end of each page. This page’s end reward, 
while satisfactory on the pacer, is totally absent in the student’s 
natural reading situation, and the discrepancy between his pacer 
speed and natural speed does not always automatically decrease. 
In consequence, unless frequent comprehension checks on the 
material read with the pacer are made, instead of teaching the 
student to read faster, there is real danger that he will be taught 
only to read with a pacer. Comprehension checks and transfer 
exercises are essential requisites to intelligent and beneficial 
pacer usage in all cases. 


One such technique is to have students, after even a few 
weeks of training, shut off the drive mechanism after the begin- 
ning of the fourth page of reading and require the remainder 
of the page to be read without external pressure. The pressure 
should again be applied at the beginning of the next page. The 
process is to be repeated after each four pages. The challenge 
behind such a procedure is the discovery by the student of the 
effect of artificial pressure on his own reading process. The 
resumption of pressure on subsequent pages enables the student 
to determine for himself his degree of dependence upon it for 
his speed. After approximately two weeks the “off-pacer’’ 
period may be lengthened to two pages. In this way the pres- 
sure time is cut by half and real transfer must take place in 
order to find the resumption of pressure comfortable. 


Criticism to the effect that students will thus spend time 
counting pages is facetious. Every learning procedure involves 
a certain amount of methodology as the inevitable price for 
checking improvement. The satisfaction on the part of the stu- 
dent who sees the gap between his pacer speed and normal 
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speed closing is more than sufficient to offset the minor incon- 
venience involved in the so-called page counting. 


Another effective procedure in achieving the transfer of 
pacer speed is to have the students make a progress report at 
the beginning of the period before having used the pacer at 
all. The progress report is merely a timed reading of a short 
article with a comprehension check and efficiency score. ‘The 
efficiency score is determined by the multiplication of the rate 
in words per minute by the comprehension score. In this 
instance after making his progress report the student reads 
three pages with the pacer and then sets the pacer speed up 
one point and re-reads the third page at this higher speed. The 
re-reading of this third page will render the increased speed an 
easily surmountable challenge and simultaneously, bolster com- 
prehension so that the reading score is materially increased. 
This same procedure is repeated regularly during the entire 
pacer training period. This increased rate is transferred to 
independent reading by requiring a second progress report at 
the end of the exercise period. A comparison of the scores on 
the two progress reports will indicate to the student the 
increases possible for him. 


The techniques just described seem to contradict the opin- 
ion expressed earlier that the measure of reading efficiency will 
be more reliable when divorced from the mechanical momen- 
tum which a pacer can induce. However, it is through these 
techniques that the student will determine with confidence his 
maximum potential and is encouraged to its realization inde- 
pendently of the machine. 


As the course progresses, a third transfer technique may be 
introduced which aims at weaning the student from the pacer 
entirely. This consists of increasing the “off pacer’ reading 
time systematically. The procedure begins with the student 
reading three pages with the pacer and the fourth without it. 
This may continue for a week or more; then the ratio can be 
changed to three with and two without the pacer. Later the stu- 
dent reads with the pacer two pages and without it for two 
pages. Eventually he is reading one page with it and three 
without. In the finishing stages of training the pacer will be 
used only for a few pages in the beginning of the period and a 
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few pages at the end. Even the initial use of the pacer may be 
omitted, ultimately, and the student may read only a few pages 
with it at the end of the period to check his speed as well as his 
sense for speed in reading. By the end of the course the pacer 
need not be used at all. A check on speed at this stage may be 
made by means of a progress report at the end of the period. 
In this manner the instructor has employed the pacer primarily 
as a motivational implement and training device, for independ- 
ent reading proficiency. 


Tachistoscope 

The tachistoscope is primarily valuable as a means of im- 
proving perceptual skills. Because of the close relationship 
between reading and perception, perceptual improvement will 
materially facilitate the act of reading. Transfer in this case is 
immediate. It has been found advantageous to employ the 
tachistoscope as a means of developing word grouping skills 
which when applied to the printed page result in a rhythmical 
motion very conducive to accuracy as well as to improved speed. 
The increased span of vision which the tachistoscope develops 
is transferred most readily if such work is inserted between 
pacer sessions, or is at least immediately followed by pacer work. 
During pacer reading time the students may be interrupted for 
five minutes of drill with the tachistoscope. Several slides of 
two-word phrases are flashed at 1/25 of a second. These may be 
followed by a number of three-word slides at the same speed. 
After this drill, pacer work is resumed employing techniques 
described earlier. In subsequent tachistoscope drills the time 
exposure may be decreased and the number of words shown 
may be increased. 

One special feature of tachistoscope work deserves special 
attention. That is the suitability of such practice to the indi- 
vidualized work. This instrument is of inestimable value in 
setting up a success pattern in students who have become dis- 
couraged about their progress or who possess defeatist attitudes 
at the outset of the training period. In such cases number rec- 
ognition drills on a series of slides soon build up confidence. 
The student is required to flash a series of twenty-five digit 
numbers only once at 14 second speed. If he succeeds in cor- 
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rectly identifying sixteen or more numbers at this speed, the 
speed is raised to 1/5 of a second. Successive series of five-digit 
numbers are run at increasing speeds to 1/100 of a second. 
Practice in this manner will provide the student with tangible 
evidence of his improvement in both accuracy of perception 
and speed. It is a simple matter to indicate this to the student 
by a review of the number of his mistakes and the rates on the 
series of exercises he has been working on. The value of in- 
creasing the number of digits beyond five is not clearly estab- 
lished in cases where this type of student motivation is the 
objective. The transfer from five-digit numbers to words and 
phrases on the tachistoscope is easily and usefully incorporated 
into the natural reading situation by using the transfer tech- 
niques described. Hence, only in special cases where proficiency 
in number recognition itself is an objective, is there any need 
to prolong training in number recognition. 


Reading Films and Film Strips 


Because reading films and film strips incorporate essentially 
a mechanization of tachistopic exposure, what has been said 
concerning tachistoscope transfer techniques largely holds true 
for them as well. Because of the mechanical regularity of such 
exposures, the film and film strip also share in the pressure 
characteristic of accelerator or pacer devices described before. 
It is wise to be aware of the fact that whereas the tachistoscope 
achieves speed by means of reducing exposure time, these films 
and film strips achieve a similar effect by exposing a greater 
number of word groups in a given amount of time. Another 
distinction of significance between tachistoscope usage and films 
or film strips is that because the speed of the latter-mentioned 
devices is secured by crowding more exposures into a given 
time period there will be no time-lapse between successive 
exposures as there is in the case of the manually operated tach- 
istoscope. The significance of this fact in the present situation 
is that the student will not have the advantage of preparing 
himself for the exposure. Thus it will not follow that a student 
who can accurately identify three words at 1/100 of a second 
on the tachistoscope will be able to maintain a speed of 18,000 
words per minute on a film strip or 16mm film, which would 
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seem to be possible by computing the tachistoscope speed in 
terms of words per minute. 

It will be observed also that just as the speed of reading 
developed under pacer pressure will exceed that possible in 
the normal reading situation without it, there will be a drop- 
ping off in speed after using a film or film strip, and for iden- 
tical reasons. 

Because of common psychological foundations, transfer tech- 
niques suitable to these various instruments have much in com- 
mon so that one transfer technique will be effective in more 
than one transfer situation. Just as the speed of reading devel- 
oped under pacer pressure may be effectively transferred by 
following the pressure periods with short unassisted reading 
periods, so films and filmstrips may be employed before reading 
short articles to increase the normal reading pace. 

An effective procedure to achieve this end consists in having 
the class set up their materials for a progress report as was 
described earlier and then turning off the lights and showing 
the film or film strip. After the group has become well accus- 
tomed to the momentum of the projected material the lights 
may be turned on and work begun on the timed reading. Since 
it is very important that no time elapse between the reading of 
the projected material and that of the printed article the teacher 
should write the starting time on the board. The students may 
then take their finishing times from the clock and starting time 
from the board without interference as the time of the switch- 
over of materials takes place. 

Transfer techniques for 16mm films are the same as for 
film strips. 


Printed Reading Materials 


Because printed materials constitute such a large portion of 
laboratory drill material and the primary medium through 
which reading skills are measured, transfer techniques in this 
area will be found essential to every developmental reading 
program. 

Because of the premium which it seems necessary to place on 
rate and comprehension in the measure of reading proficiency, 
extensive use is made in the laboratory of articles on which rate 
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scales have been prepared or word counts provided which en- 
able the student to measure his reading rate by dividing the 
number of words in the article by the reading time required to 
read it. When these rates and comprehension scores are regu- 
larly recorded and compared with previous work in the labora- 
tory, such readings constitute a progress report. 


It is imperative that the progress report scores indicate a 
general upward trend if sustained motivation is to be achieved. 
To indicate to the student his potential in this regard several 
approaches are available. 


The students may complete a progress report using only the 
even-numbered questions as their comprehension check. Then, 
after encouraging them to exert greater efforts at speed, have 
the article read again using the odd-numbered questions as the 
comprehension check. This technique offers the student an 
opportunity to concentrate on speed alone because he feels 
that he already knows the contents of the selection. The true 
objective of the exercise is to increase speed without the use of 
instruments. This is a transfer of speed arising from the confi- 
dence built up from previous reading. ' 


Less dramatic, but perhaps more generally valid increases 
in speed can be achieved by having students make two progress 
reports one after the other. Care must be taken to see that the 
assigned readings are either of equal difficulty or that the sec- 
ond is easier than the first. 


Increases in comprehension scores can be secured by pre- 
reading selections. In this case the student is allowed to read 
the first and last paragraphs of an article and the first sentence 
of each intervening paragraph. This approach enables the stu- 
dent to formulate questions for himself which he should keep 
in mind while reading in order to achieve maximum concentra- 
tion. The result is better concentration and retention and is 
clearly revealed in a proportionately higher comprehension 
score. Such exercises are particularly valuable in cases of stu- 
dents who are becoming discouraged by persistently low com- 
prehension scores. 

Another useful method of improving the comprehension 
score is to allow the students to read the comprehension ques- 
tions either in whole or in part before reading the timed read- 
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ing. Care must be taken that only the question, not the answer 
choice is viewed. The objective of this exercise is to assist the 
student in the formulation of questions for which he will seek 
answers in his reading. Training of this sort obviates the prob- 
lem of students who find difficulty in framing valid questions 
prior to readir zg or who forget them after beginning their read- 
ing. Incidental value of this approach is the skill developed in 
directed reading. 


Undoubtedly, other effective techniques of transfer will 
occur to the enterprising teacher of developmental reading who 
takes time to analyze the nature of the equipment with which 
he will work. To the degree to which the teacher succeeds in 
achieving such transfer he will derive the maximum value from 
that equipment and succeed in the teaching of reading. 
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An Evaluation of the Results of Instruction and 
Practice in the Techniques of Better Reading 


C. W. KENWORTHY 


THE REPORT IS AN EVALUATION Of results of an eighteen- 
hour program of instruction and practice in the techniques 
of better reading which was presented at the Savannah River 
Plant of the E. I. duPont de Nemours Company. 


One hundred and fifty people were trained in the program 
in twenty-two groups of six to eight people. Most of the trainees 
were chemists, physicists, or engineers. Several had degrees be- 
yond the bachelor of science level. It was assumed that the 
trainees would not be handicapped by severe reading deficien- 
cies such as word-attack difficulties or extremely weak vocabu- 
laries; and the main effort of the program was directed toward 
encouraging the use of effective reading techniques and devel- 
oping faster reading rates. 


The program was divided into twelve ninety-minute sessions. 
Thirty minutes of each of the first two sessions were devoted 
to explaining such matters as the purpose and extent of the 
program, the results to be expected from the training, the need 
for regular attendance, and the use of reading materials and 
equipment. The trainees completed the beginning test in Ses- 
sion I and read two articles from SRA Better Reading Book 3 
in Session II. 


In subsequent sessions the instructor reviewed the test and 
quiz results of the group, allowed time for the trainees to read 
notes and instructions which he had written to individuals, and 


C. W. Kenworthy is in the Training Division of The Savannah 
River Plant, E. I. duPont de Nemours Company at Aiken, 
South Carolina. The information in this report was developed 
during the course of work under contract AT (07-2)-1 with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, whose permission to publish is 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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discussed problems or matters related to the training. Results 
in terms of words per minute read and percent comprehension 
were charted for the beginning test, for each of the twenty SRA 
articles, and for ten articles selected from technical journals. 
These results were shown to the trainees at the beginning of 
the sessions so that they could compare the progress of indi- 
vidual versus group, or group versus group. 

In addition to the review, a series of nine brief lectures 
about various phases of reading improvement was delivered 
in the third through the eleventh sessions. The topics included 
such information as adapting reading speed to the style and 
difficulty of the material, skimming, making preliminary sur- 
veys, and the application of good study habits to the improve- 
ment of reading. In several sessions the trainees completed 
exercises which the leader presented to illustrate the reading 
skills which he had explained during the lecture. The reviews, 
lectures, and exercises consumed the first twenty to thirty min- 
utes of each session. In the remaining time of each session three 
articles from SRA Book 3 were read. When this book was com- 
pleted, three technical articles were read. 


The feature of charting and comparing results at the be- 
ginning of each session added a spirit of competition to the 
training, and in many cases appeared to be an incentive to 
individuals to improve their performance. On the other hand, 
some trainees whose reading level was low said that they were 
discouraged because they could not keep up with the rest of 
the group. 

_ SRA Book 3 represents ninth and tenth grade reading levels. 
It was selected for the program because some reading authori- 
ties advocate that trainees practice faster reading on material 
which is below their attained grade level; however, many train- 
ees stated that they would have preferred to read more interest- 
ing and challenging material. 

Each article is followed by a comprehension test of twenty 
multiple-choice questions. The trainees often expressed the 
opinion that these tests did not truly reflect comprehension. 
For instance, a few of the trainees experimented by reading a 
title of a story and then answering the questions about the 
story without further reading. Their test scores were as good 
as the scores of trainees who had read the entire story, and 
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ranged as high as ninety percent correct. On the other hand, 
the comprehension scores on some articles were consistently 
low even after a thorough reading. 


The trainees read ten technical articles after they completed 
SRA Book 3. These articles were selected from journals such 
as Chemical and Engineering News and Chemical Education, 
and from du Pont technical reports. The purpose of this prac- 
tice was to enable the trainees to apply effective reading tech- 
niques to material which is similar in style or difficulty to the 
reading that they do on the job. Some of the trainees attained 
high rates of speed on these articles as compared with their 
beginning test results, and their comprehension scores, which 
were based on answers to single-choice questions, indicated a 
good understanding of the subject material. The technique of 
making a preliminary survey was practiced by some of the 
trainees, but most of them regarded the articles as the type that 
required slow and careful reading. Also, since most of their 
reading problems involved the study and analysis of reports 
and instructions, they were inclined to feel that training that 
emphasized faster reading was not particularly helpful except 
as a means of improving the reading of simple material. 


The only mechanical device used was a reading accelerator. 
This device is very helpful to the trainee who needs to increase 
his reading rate, and it is an aid in preventing regression and 
improving concentration. Other mechanical aids were not em- 
ployed because an investigation indicated that they would have 
little value in an eighteen-hour program. 


After the last session the trainees were asked to evaluate 
the program. Most of them expressed a favorable opinion about 
the presentation and the value of the training. A further indi- 
cation of interest was the fact that ninety-three percent of the 
trainees who started the program completed it although the 
training was entirely voluntary. 


As the program continued, it seemed to the instructor and 
to some trainees that there was too much emphasis on increase 
in speed. It is true that many trainees increased their rates 
more than one hundred percent, and a few exceeded 1000 
words a minute on the last test. In some cases this increase 
was achieved without loss, or with a negligible loss of compre- 
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hension. In other cases there was a sharp decline in compre- 
hension, and the trainees appeared to be reading under con- 
siderable strain. 

Although it was expected that none of the trainees would 
be handicapped by severe deficiencies, some reading problems 
were encountered. Some individuals were fearful about in- 
creasing reading speed, even on material that was easy to read; 
others failed frequently to grasp the main thought or significant 
details when they read a paragraph; also, the test scores of a 
few individuals indicated that they needed to develop their 
vocabularies. Appropriate exercises or instructions were given 
to correct such problems. Slow readers completed skimming 
exercises and used the accelerator extensively. Those who failed 
to grasp main ideas or significant details were instructed on 
ways of analyzing a paragraph. Methods of vocabulary building 
were explained to the few people who had vocabulary weakness. 


Testing 


The tests that were used to measure reading ability during 
the program are published by the Committee on Diagnostic 
Reading Tests. Forms A and B from the Diagnostic Reading 
Tests Survey Section were given at the beginning and end of 
the program, respectively. Form F was given one year after 
completion, as a check on the lasting value of the training. 

The tests were designed to measure the reading potential of 
students from Grade 7 through the college freshman year. This 
was considered to be of minor significance, however, because 
the Form A, median, and quartile scores of trainees in the 
program were almost the same as those of military college 
students who completed the same form. 

Number Score la Score 2 Score 3 Score 4 


Ql Md Q3 QI Md Q3 QI Md Q3 QI Md Q3 
Mil. Col. 1763 274 312 355 49 52 57 32 33 37 82 87 QI 
S.R.P. 150 277 316 360 51 55 57 30 33 36 82 87 92 
According to the Diagnostic Reading Test Survey Section 
Directions for Administering each form measures five factors as 
follows: 
Score la_ Reading rates of story-type material with a generally 
simple vocabulary load. 
Score lb An estimate of the readers’ ability to comprehend 
story-type material (20 answers, Items 1-20). 
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Score 2 General vocabulary (60 answers, Items 21-80). 

Score 3 Comprehension of textbook-type material, i.e., main 
ideas, details, inferences, and conclusions (40 answers, 
Items 81-100 combined with Score 1b, Items 1-20). 

Score4 An evaluation of efficiency of over-all reading skills 
(100 answers, Items 1-100). 

To date, one hundred fifty people have completed the be- 
ginning test; 140 have completed both the beginning and end- 
ing test; and 57 have completed the entire cycle—the beginning 
and ending tests and the recheck. Results for these 57 people 
have been compiled for the median and quartiles in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Score la Score lb Score 2 Score 3 Score 4 


QI Md Q3 QI Md Q3 QI Md Q3 QI Md Q3 QI Md Q3 
Begin 
Form A 286 327 377 14 16 18 51 55 58 29 33 36 81 88 92 
End* 
Form B 407 472 596 14 16 18 53 56 58 30 32 34 84 88 QI 
Recheck** 
Form F 377 438 524 13 15 
* 50 checks only on Score 2, 4 
** 41 checks only on Score 2, 4 
These results show that the median reading speed was forty- 
four percent higher at the end of the program than it was in 
the beginning, and was only eight percent less at the recheck, 
one year later, than it was at the end. The quartiles for Score 
lb were the same at the beginning and end, which indicates that 
there was not an adverse effect on comprehension as a result 
of practicing faster reading during the program for the majority 
of trainees. At the recheck, however, comprehension scores 


16 49 5I 54 29 31 33 79 83 85 


were less than they were at the beginning and at the end of 
the program. The reason for this decline was indicated by 
several trainees who said that they had not concentrated on 
practicing faster reading since they had completed the pro- 
gram. When they again tried to read fast under test conditions, 
their comprehension was affected adversely. 

The vocabulary score (Score 2, Table I) can be discounted 
to a great extent. Although it is usually a very reliable measure 
of reading potential, changes in the score reflected the fact 
that the reader either did or did not make sufficient effort to 
complete the test within the ten-minute time limit, rather 
than the fact that his total vocabulary increased or decreased. 
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Also, since Score 4 includes Score 2 it is not of great significance 
as far as these particular results are concerned. 

The test procedures permit an extension of time for the 
vocabulary test in order to get a more accurate picture of a 
person’s vocabulary. In the Savannah River Program the exten- 
sion was not considered necessary because the level of a trainee’s 
vocabulary was usually evident after an examination of his 
vocabulary test. 


By comparing the number of gains, losses, and no-changes in 
reading speed and comprehension from the beginning to the 
end of the program, and from the beginning to the recheck as 
measured by Scores la, 1b, and 3, further indications of the 
effect of faster reading on comprehension can be determined. 
This comparison is shown in Table II. 








TABLE II 
Form A to B, Form A to F, 
Beginning to End Beginning to Recheck 
Score la Score lb Score3 Score la Score lb Score 3 
Gains 57 33 23 52 17 16 
Losses 19 32 5 35 37 
No Changes 5 2 5 4 
TOTAL 57 57 57 57 57 57 


It can be seen that from the beginning to the end of the 
program, all trainees gained in reading speed, and the number 
of gains and losses in comprehension were balanced. But a 
comparison of the beginning and recheck scores shows that five 
people read more slowly at the recheck than in the beginning, 
and a majority experienced a decline in comprehension in 
comparison with the beginning score. 
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New Values in College Reading Films 
BRIAN DURKIN 


ARE COLLEGE STUDENTS getting maximal values from the 
reading films shown to them in reading improvement classes? 
Besides fulfilling the major objectives of improving the rate 
of reading, and increasing comprehension and retention, the 
reading films at a second or third showing can perform 
additional services by teaching lessons in rhetoric. Techniques 
of writing the character sketch; problems of narration, persua- 
sion, and argumentation; elements in irony, humour, and satire; 
illustrations of paradox, metaphor, analogy, hyperbole, litotes; 
the close relationship between diction and style—these and many 
other lessons in effective communication and literary style are 
available in the reading films. Students welcome these lessons 
which not only help them to read critically for content, but 
also aid them to evaluate important writing techniques, a knowl- 
edge which increases their aesthetic appreciation of the material 
which they read, and also helps them to communicate their own 
ideas skillfully. 

Since the most widely used reading films, the Harvard, Iowa, 
Purdue, and C-B Educational Films,' all make considerable use 
of the biographical sketch, this literary form can illustrate how 
the reading films can teach clear, forceful writing. For instance, 
an analysis of a biographical film helps the students to see that 
an author who aims to create a living, forceful personality must 
allow that person to speak, to act, to think; and the writer 
must also show how that person is regarded by others. ‘To read 
biography perceptively one must be on the alert to answer 
important questions: What is the character doing? Saying? 
Thinking? What are others thinking and saying about him? 
How do others act toward him? To write biography effectively, 
the author must keep these questions in mind, too. 

The C-B film on Robert Fulton graphically illustrates these 
writing techniques. Consider the first paragraph. There is no 
stale, flat announcement of birth, dates, parentage. No, the 


Brian Durkin is a Professor of English at Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois. 
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essay opens with Fulton already a famous figure, lecturing to 
a large audience on the mcchanism of the torpedo; he explains 
that the torpedo before him is charged with 170 pounds of 
powder; he then casually comments that if the clockwork regu- 
lating ‘‘the timing of the explosion were allowed to run on for 
ten more minutes, they would all be blown to kingdom... .” 
At the last words, his entire audience in a panic bolted out of 
the nearest exit! 


This introductory paragraph is certainly an example of an 
interest-catching anecdote which reveals the personality and 
characteristic traits of the subject. The next paragraph is an 
effective use of the flashback: “His father was Scotch and his 
mother was Irish.”” With a sentence as simple as that, the author 
introduces significant factors in Fulton’s early life. Students are 
usually eager to try these same devices in their writing assign- 
ments; a student’s notebook on writing techniques held the 
following memo—“Set the stage, show the person when he’s 
really important, then zip back to his boyhood to show how he 
got there!” A little garbled, but it shows that the method was 
understood. 





The first half of the Fulton film proves that a good writer 
does not merely state an idea, but that he substantiates it, clari- 
fying and emphasizing the important points by a number of 
effective examples. The audience is told that inventions, not 
school tasks, stirred young Fulton. The gadgets he made in 
the blacksmith shop, the rifles he ornamented, the “new-fangied 
shooting candles” he invented—these are only a few of the 
examples given to prove Fulton’s dislike for school work. After 
viewing this film for the purpose of finding how an author 
gives adequate proofs to support each major statement, many 
students admitted that they had often neglected to give adequate 
examples and illustrations in expository themes. ““When my 
instructor writes in the margin of my theme, ‘Idea not devel- 
oped,’ now I'll know how to expand or clarify the paragraph 
by concrete examples,” volunteered a student. 

This film illustrates, too, how direct quotations add force, 
vividness and authenticity. ‘That the inventor’s steamship, Ful- 
ton’s Folly, was jeered at is a point highlighted by the signifi- 
cant comment by an observer: “The thing is an ungainly craft 
looking precisely like a backwoods’ saw mill mounted on a 
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scow and set on fire.”’ Effective sentence structure, with rhythm 
and word choice strikingly appropriate for the thought, is evi- 
dent: “Excitement, incredulity, ridicule, scorn—and then si- 
lence, followed by a shout of spontaneous applause, ‘Holy 
Jupiter, the thing does work!’ yelled one of the spectators hys- 
terically as the Clermont wheeled across the river. .. .” 

Here, also, is an opportunity to study the correct use and 
the value of the sentence fragment, and ellipses. “Incorrigible 
child. Just wouldn’t learn his grammar. Always inventing 
things. Always drawing pictures.’”’ These, and other phrases 
show that half-sentences have their place when used with dis- 
cernment to secure desired effects, such as brevity in ordinary 
speech, conversational tones and rhythms, and dramatic tension. 

Equally effective for teaching these same writing techniques 
are the essays on Elbert Hubbard and Ambroce Bierce, Films 2 
and 12 in the Harvard series; Billy the Kid and The Unpopular 
Passenger, Films 6 and 7 in the Purdue series; and How John 
Young Became Island Governor, Iowa Film 3. Students viewing 
the Harvard film on Elbert Hubbard were quick to see that 
they were not merely told in a flat sentence that Hubbard was 
a go-getter. Effective examples, briefly but vividly stated, em- 
phasized the point: when only thirteen, Hubbard heard his 
mother say that she wanted an addition on their house. With- 
out a word to his father, Elbert started collecting money or 
building material from the good doctor’s patients, and in a 
few days started construction. A venture in making and selling 
homemade glue was not successful, but giving premiums away 
with the soap which he sold, gave him so much business that 
he retired with a fortune at the age of thirty-six. The egotism 
of this eccentric is substantiated by direct quotations concerning 
his literary periodical: “Beginning with the next number of 
this magazine I propose to write every article and paragraph in 
it, including advertisements and testimonials. . . . If it were 
possible to secure any one to write so well as myself I would 
not do this.”’ 

Vivid description is achieved by metaphor and simile, liter- 
ary allusions and such concrete terms as, “his ten-gallon hat, 
his plaid wool shirt, and his flowing Windsor tie. . .; he wore 
his hair like Buffalo Bill and was fond of horses.” To illustrate 
Hubbard's philosophy of efficiency, self-reliance, patient indus- 
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try and good cheer, his favorite maxims and witticisms are 
given in abundance: ‘Never explain. Your friends don’t need 
it; and your enemies won't believe you anyway.” “Remember 
the week-day to keep it holy!” Exceedingly popular as a writer 
and orator in the early 1900’s, Hubbard works today are cer- 
tainly outmoded, for his writings, colored with the slang, the 
mannerisms and outlook of his times, are now quaint and dis- 
carded. What an effective lesson in the dangers of writing ‘too 
much in the manner of one’s own day,” without due regard 
for universality. If a brief instruction preceded the viewing of 
this eight-minute film, would not students gain valuable in- 
sights into correct writing techniques? 

Some reading films effectively highlight writing styles to 
avoid, or at least, methods which must be handled with re- 
straint. In the Iowa film The Salesgirls, the author shows 
how many salespeople try to bring out the human aspect of their 
work by expressing their ideology of service. An unidentified 
person, James Gale, describes some of the personalities of the 
saleswomen in large department stores. He bestows on each 
clerk a name tag: the Wolf, the Charmer, the Collegiate; then 
he allows the type to state in her own jargon her ideas of service. 
For instance, the Wolf, prowling and pouncing on customers, 
announces proudly: “I go for the customer. . . . Why should 
I wait for them to come to me when I can step out in the aisles 
and grab them?” The Elbower monopolizing all possible buyers, 
reveals her shallow, selfish personality: “Why waste good selling 
time with the folks who can’t make up their minds, the ones 
who want to tell you their life-history, the bargain wolves. . . 
and the ‘I’m just looking’ boobs?” 

These types of salesgirls, the Charmer, the Ingenue, the 
Collegiate, the Drifter or circulating gossip—all are caricatured 
in the same manner: they are given a name-tag, a sentence or 
two to emphasize a prominent trait, and then slangily, lacon- 
ically, they express their views on selling. The monotony is 
broken by only one slight variation: the Social Pretender does 
not discuss her views. These are given by a plain-clothes man, 
who comments: “That gal amuses me because she’s cute and 
such a phoney, too .. . she poses here as a girl from a well-to- 
do family who wants to sell just long enough to catch the selling 
spirit, then becomes an assistant buyer . . . then flutter back to 
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her family’s gold-plate bosom and on to a wealthy marriage.” 

These shallow ideas, expressed in a pseudo-smart patter of 
slang and clichés, may be appropriate for these types of sales- 
girls, yet the essay lacks depth of thought, and therefore, is 
not a satisfying work. A name-tag, some general comments, a 
superficial enumeration of cheap sentiments—these are not 
enough to create well-rounded, interesting personalities that 
will stimulate a reader. After discussing the dangers in that 
style of writing, a freshman remarked that even in high school, 
compositions on so superficial a level had been frowned on. 
“*My First Date’ or ‘Horrors Met by the Baby Sitter’-—there’s 
nothing to challenge a writer in topics like that; nothing for 
the reader, either.” 

Pullman Conversation, lowa Film 6, is an excellent contrast, 
for although some of the writing techniques are the same as 
in the previous film, yet this essay, built around two character 
sketches, has color, vividness, and a depth of perception and 
underlying ideas that start the reader off on his own mental 
sally. A Pullman porter is the observer and commentator; in 
his own easy, colloquial manner he explains just how he knows 
whether a passenger is from the North or South, East or West. 
As he talks on and on to a very much interested passenger, the 
porter reveals a whole philosophy of life—a philoscphy which, 
his listener realizes, has grown out of “twenty years of serving 
people on Pullmans, making beds, bringing them things to eat 
and things to drink, setting tables for them, whether for work 
or for game.” 

Here is an excellent opportunity for students to see how 
an essay gains in appeal when effective contrasts are used; the 
porter amuses and interests, not just by what he says but how 
he says it; the piquancy of his shrewd comments is a striking 
contrast to those of the passenger whose vocabulary, sentences, 
and viewpoint are all indicative of an entirely different back- 
ground. But since the listener is more educated, why does he 
slip a sheet of paper into the typewriter and painstakingly re- 
cord the words of the porter: 


Too bad you Easterners are too busy when you ride the trains 


to look out and see what the country is like. .. . If you ride in a 
bus or a car, mostly you skip around the towns. .. . . And when you're 
in a plane . . . well, everything ugly just fades right out and all 


you see is a lot of nice colors all rolled together like a big patch- 
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work quilt. . .. But ride the trains, man, ride the trains . . . ride 
the trains if you want to poke around the insides of this country 
of ours. 


This problem in tone, imagery, and point of view will evoke 
some interesting discussion. 

Sentence structure cannot be ignored, either. Two students 
in a rhetoric class asked to have another showing of the last 
four paragraphs: 

Yes sir, there’s plenty of work awaitin’ to be done in this coun- 
, ere And the quicker we get to doin’ it, the better. As it is now 
one year the chimneys are all smokin’, and the next year they're all 
quieted down. One year the farms are all pretty busy, the next 
year they look half dead. 

Commenting that some travellers, interested in pretty scenery, 
might think that factories are ugly, the porter observes: 

It wasn’t the plants and machinery that was ugly; it was being 
closed that made them ugly. But when they’re open and going, 
when the night just bunches right up with the afternoon in the 
winter, and you can see the smelters making fires in the sky—you 
wouldn't want to see anything prettier. 

After the last showing of those lines, one student observed that 
he knew that parallel structure was used in the Bible, and in 
the Jliad, and other great literary works, but, he added, “I 
always thought of parallel structure as being something stiff, 
almost artificial—now I see that it doesn’t have to be; in fact it’s 
what makes the conversational style in Jesse Stuart’s stories so 
interesting. I just realized that after you pointed out the bal- 
anced rhythms in the porter’s remarks.” 

The C-B Films 7 and 8, Spallanzani, adapted from Paul de 
Kruif’s Microbe Hunters; lowa Film 4, The Japanese Beetle; 
Harvard Films 11 and 13, The Seal Eskimos, and Australian 
Aborigines, and Purdue Films 3 and 16, Range of the Normal 
Heart Beat, and Man in Space—all offer noteworthy examples 
of scientific exposition. These are not erudite monographs for 
the specialist, nor are they over-simplified adaptations for the 
semi-literate; they are skillfully written essays which follow 
basic principles of narration and exposition. Terms are defined 
comprehensively; essential points or steps are carefully ex- 
plained; obscure or complex issues are clarified by examples 
and analogies; the use of inductive and deductive reasoning is 
noticeable; graphic portrayal of setting, characters, and dialogue 
is frequently utilized to make specific points more clear by 
means of this dramatic emphasis. 
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The impact of these techniques is very evident in the Pur- 
due film, Art and Meaning of Fiction, by Orville Prescott of the 
New York Times. The first three paragraphs are introductory. 
Prescott, expressing his scorn for writers who bewail the neces- 
sity of “earning” a living and who cringe at the ordeal of writ- 
ing in an unsympathetic chaotic world, points out that a Cus- 
tom House, British Post Office, or East India Office, were not 
exactly “endowed ivory towers” for Hawthorne, Trollope, or 
Lamb; and Cervantes, Bunyan, and Marco Polo found im- 
prisonment no barrier to authorship. 

With viewpoint and tone established, Prescott tersely states 
that if an author wishes to attract readers he must do three 
things: create believable characters; make his readers feel con- 
cern for those characters; build dramatic action—pursuit, flight, 
crisis—emotional or mental—some situation that will capture the 
interest. ‘This discussion covers only four paragraphs, about 
sixty to eighty words in each. After this analysis of what makes 
a good novel, Prescott narrows the scope of the term “novel,” 
by limiting the essay to “successful” novels, stating emphatically 
that there are only three varieties: the novel of entertainment, 
the fictional work of art, and the interpretation of life novel. 

It is at this point that the essay becomes an interesting study 
in proportion and emphasis. Four lengthy paragraphs develop 
the definition and analysis of the novel of entertainment: per- 
suasion and ridicule are used to convince skeptical readers of 
the satisfying values found in this type. Then principles of 
classification are evident; the novel of entertainment is divided, 
from adventure, spy, and detective stories to farces and fantasy, 
with specific references to P. G. Wodehouse, to Horatio Horn- 
blower—no type is neglected. 

Prescott then devotes another four paragraphs to the devel- 
opment of the term “novel as a work of art,” and writes six 
paragraphs, averaging about 120 words each, to clarify the third 
type, the novel as “interpretation of life.” Definition, classifica- 
tion, division, examples, comparison and contrast—all the tech- 
niques of exposition are carefully combined with argumentation 
and persuasion, to develop a unified, pleasing essay. 

Whether one agrees or not with the ideas expressed about 
the novel, one cannot deny that here is clear, emphatic writing, 
which could well serve as a model for beginning students in 
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rhetoric. The use of transitional devices to guide the reader is 
particularly noteworthy: “An author must do three things... 
There are three varieties of the successful novel. These are: 
.... The first thing . . . the third thing that a novel can be is 

.. and so on. Another Purdue film, America and Culture, is 
also an effective example of expository techniques, particularly 
the use of inductive and deductive reasoning, and analysis of 
cause and effect. Of particular interest is the skillful use of clari- 
fication by analogy: 

The country with “a culture’—say, an utterly Spanish way of 
doing things—has had a slow, natural growth, like a plant. Even the 
gaudiest flowers of such a culture—like Don Quixote, a novel by a 
highly educated man—bears strong marks of its Spanishness; it is 
full of Spanish proverbs, it is shot through with thoroughly Span- 
ish customs. Critics who follow this line will say that Shakespeare 
is English through and through; then they will go on to observe 
American writers and painters and musicians fail because they are 
open to suggestion, are too much surrounded by examples from 
abroad. ... 

Iowa Film 9 offers a rare study in satire; Canine Primary, a 
shrewd and witty criticism of the foibles of modern pedagogy, 
tells of the adventures of Nero, trained at the John Dewey Day 
Dog School. The principal explains that the old-fashioned sub- 
jects, begging, carrying newspapers, fetching a ball, walking on 
hind legs, all are obsolete; instead, ‘““We try to rehabilitate the 
dog’s emotional attitudes which are nearly always warped by 
faulty home environment. We attempt to bring out the sup- 
pressed traits of his character.” When the owner asks what 
Nero will learn, the principal answers scornfully, “Knowledge 
is secondary. The main thing is to unfold the tiny buds of dog 
personality.” 

Nero becomes “externalized” by the project method: his 
class studied dog biscuit: 

The classroom is full of samples of the materials that go into 
dog biscuit, the walls are hung with maps showing where dog bis- 
cuit is made. By observing familiar objects and tracing them back 
to their component sources we lead the plastic canine mind out of 
Narcissism into the wonders of the objective universe. 

And after that Nero refuses to eat dog biscuit, and instead is 
content to munch on a first edition of the poems of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. 


A rewarding companion-piece to this study in satire is Iowa 
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Film 9, Fireside Book of Dog Stories—all true Thurber, more 
caustic than usual but wittily wise: 
The dog has got more fun out of Man than Man has got out 
of the dog. . . . The dog has observed men destroying the soil in 
vast areas, and nurturing it in small patches. He has stood by while 
men built strong and solid houses for rest and quiet, and then filled 
them with lights and bells and machinery. His sensitive nose has 
caught the bewildering smells of the hospital and the munitions 


factory. He has seen men raise up great cities to heaven and then 
blow them to hell. 


Striking examples of antithesis, hyperbole, paradox, litotes, and 
other rhetorical devices are plentiful in this essay and in Iowa 
Film 1, My Watch, a farcical sketch by Mark Twain. Irony, 
satire, and humour, ranging from “slight to sly,” are evident, 
too, in the Harvard, C-B Educational, and Purdue films. 


Since these films used in college reading classes run only 
from six to nine minutes, and since accompanying instructions 
suggest that the films can very profitably be shown again, there- 
by giving individuals an opportunity to gain greater facility in 
speed reading and also to assimilate material not grasped at the 
first showing, would it not be advantageous to show these films 
at a later date, for the express purpose of studying the rhetorical 
principles which they so graphically demonstrate? If a professor 
planned an introductory lecture and discussion, highlighting 
one or more specific writing techniques, such as have been devel- 
oped here: elements that make a good character sketch; the use 
of definition, analogy, examples and comparison in exposition; 
elements in wit, humour, satire; figures of speech—surely stu- 
dents would not only learn to appreciate these writing tech- 
niques, but would also try to follow some of the principles in 
their own writing and speaking. 

References 
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Reading Retention of Eleventh-Grade Students 
HOWARD B. MELTON 


FOR THREE YEARS Mr. Albert Hughes has carried on a develop- 
mental reading program for all tenth-grade pupils in the Carls- 
bad High School. Each section of tenth-grade English has been 
scheduled for six weeks of instruction in reading during the 
sophomore year. The program consists of concentrated attempts 
to improve reading speed and comprehension. Specified text- 
books, $.R.A. workbooks 1, 2 and 3, and Iowa silent reading 
films and tests are used in the reading experience. Pupils are 
tested regularly and each student keeps a running account of 
his own record. Mr. Hughes and the classroom teacher tested 
all groups before beginning instruction, and again at the com- 
pletion of the six weeks’ period. The AM and BM forms of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test were used in the testing program. 
Careful records have been kept for all pupils. 

Students have consistently shown marked improvement upon 
completion of the developmental reading program. It was 
decided that it would be desirable to find out how well students 
maintain their reading growth after completing the develop- 
mental reading program. This study is an attempt toward 
this end. 

The problem was to compare students’ reading ranks at the 
beginning and ending of the developmental reading program 
with their reading ranks approximately one year later. 

The study was designed and conducted for the following 
purposes: 

1. To study the results from the developmental reading 
program. 

To determine the retention or loss of reading skills as 

revealed by percentile ranks approximately one year 

after participation in the developmental reading pro- 

gram. 

3. To determine if values from the reading program apply 
to all quartile groups. 


ih) 


Howard B. Melton is Director of Instruction of the Carlsbad 
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The 1957-58 sophomore class was used for the study. These 
students were in the developmental reading program during 
the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, or 6th weeks’ periods during the 
1957-58 school year, and at this time they are juniors in their 
5th six weeks’ period of the 1958-59 term. All except those who 
were in the reading experience as sophomores during the 6th 
six. weeks’ period of the 1957-58 school year have been out of 
the program for a year or more. Obviously, this period. of time 
was determined by the six weeks’ period that each student par- 
ticipated in the reading experience. 

Approximately twenty percent of last year’s sophomore 
class—this year’s junior class—was included in the study. The 
students were selected on a random sample basis. Miss Sara K. 
Hanten, Carlsbad High School counselor, selected each fifth 
name from the junior class record for inclusion. In _ those 
instances that a pupil selected was not available, the next pupil 
on the list was substituted. Sixty-six were involved in the study. 

In April, the sixty-six students were given the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, Form CM, a form different from the one used 
at the beginning or ending of the developmental reading pro- 
gram experience the year before. The tests were administered 
by Miss Hanten and Mr. Hughes and were scored by Central 
Office clerical personnel. 

No statistical methods were employed in analyzing the data. 
All comparisons were made by subjective analysis. 


Presentation of Data 


All data are presented in Table I, which follows. Students 
are ranked from top to bottom by ability as revealed by the 
results from the California Mental Maturity Tests, S, Short 
Form. This test was administered in the ninth grade. The Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th quartiles are identified by double parallel 
lines. 

1. Column One identifies the students by ability. The num- 

bers correspond with each student’s name as listed in the 

original data. 
2. Column Two gives the percentile rank of students on the 

Iowa Silent Reading Test which was given to students 
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36 66 83 17 0 83 17 0 0 0 
37 9 40 31 0 17 8 0 0 23 
50 26 26 2 0 15 0 9 0 ll 
7 37 57 20 0 52 15 0 0 5 
40 21 32 11 0 20 0 l 0 12 
33 24 24 0 0 20 0 4 0 4 
25 9 48 39 0 49 40 0 10 0 
5 16 8 0 8 13 0 3 5 0 
46 4 8 4 0 7 3 0 0 l 
42 12 37 25 0 35 23 0 0 2 
45 19 0 0) 0 17 0 2 0 0 
59 l 12 ll 0 24 23 0 11 0 
31 66 98 32 0 96 30 0 0 2 
21 l 4 3 0 $2 31 0 28 0 





* Given at beginning of the sophomore reading experience. 
** Given at the end of the sophomore reading experience. 
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or 


6. 


at the beginning and end of their experience in the 
developmental reading program as sophomores. 
Column Three gives the gain in percentile rank for each 
student at the end of the reading experience. 

Column Four gives the loss for each student at the end 
of the reading experience. 

Column Five gives the percentile rank of each student 
on the Iowa Silent Reading Test which was adminis- 
tered to students at the end of the fifth six weeks’ period 
as juniors. ‘These norms are derived from eleventh grade 
tables. 

Column Six gives the gain in percentile rank for each 
student as compared with his rank at the beginning of 
the reading experience as a sophomore. 

Column Seven gives the loss in percentile rank for each 
student as compared with his rank at the beginning of 
the reading experience as a sophomore. 

Column Eight gives the gain in percentile rank for each 
student as compared with his rank at the end of the read- 
ing experience as a sophomore. 

Column Nine gives the loss in percentile rank for each 
student as compared with his rank at the end of the 
reading experience as a sophomore. 


Analysis of Data 


Study of the data reveals the following: 


X 


The percentage of students who gained in percentile 
rank after six weeks of instruction in the tenth grade— 
93%. 

The percentage of eleventh-grade students who main- 
tained a percentile rank in reading that was higher than 
their percentile rank as established at the beginning of 
the reading experience as sophomores—8#%. 

The percentage of eleventh-grade students who attained 
a percentile rank in reading that was higher than their 
percentile rank as established at the end of the reading 
experience as sophomores—42%. 

The median percentile rank of pupils at the beginning 
of the sophomore reading experience—4 5. 
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The median percentile rank of pupils at the end of the 
reading experience as sophomores—7 5. 

The median percentile rank of the same eleventh-grade 
students approximately one year later—68. 

The average percentile rank gain of pupils after six 
weeks of sophomore reading instruction—/7.7 points. 
The number of pupils who gained in percentile rank— 
56. 

a. Average percentile rank gain—19.9 points. 


The number of pupils who lost in percentile rank—3. 
a. Average percentile rank loss—.3 point. 

The average gain in each quartile: 

a. Ist quartile—14.6 points. 

b. 2nd quartile—22.9 points. 

c. 3rd quartile—15.4 points. 

d. 4th quartile—17.5 points. 


The number of students who, after approximately one 
year, maintained a gain in percentile rank when com- 
pared to their rank at the beginning of the reading 
experience—53. (From a randomly selected group of 66.) 
a. The average percentile rank gain—20.7 points. 

The number of students who, after approximately one 
year, lost in percentile rank when compared to their 
rank at the beginning of the reading experience—/0. 
a. The average percentile rank loss—5./ points. 

The number of students who, after approximately one 
year, showed a gain in percentile rank when compared 
to their rank at the end of the reading experience—27. 

a. The average percentile rank gain—/3.0 points. 


The number of students who, after approximately one 
year, lost in percentile rank when compared to their 
rank at the end of the reading experience—34. 

a. Average percentile rank loss—8.9 points. 

Number of pupils by quartile groups, after approxi- 
mately one year, who gained and lost in percentile ranks 
when compared with percentile ranks at the beginning 
of the reading experience: 
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Gain Loss Average Gain 
a. Quartile One 10 4 16.8 points 
b. Quartile Two 17 0 19.4 points 
c. Quartile Three 15 ] 23.0 points 
d. Quartile Four 11 5 23.3 points 


16. Number of pupils by quartile groups, after approxi- 
mately one year, who gained or lost in percentile rank 
when compared with the percentile rank at the end of 
the reading experience: 


Gain Loss Average Gain 
a. Quartile One 5 9 14.6 points 
b. Quartile Two 5 11 14.0 points 
c. Quartile Three 2 5 13.2 points 
d. Quartile Four 5 9 6.4 points 


17. A study of ability and reading ranks in some individual 
cases may point to a need for remedial reading instruc- 
tion for same children. 


Conclusions 
All data seem to indicate that 
1. the developmental reading program in the sophomore 
year is worthwhile and contributes to reading improve- 
ment as revealed by percentile ranks; 


2. most students maintain a significant reading gain, when 
studied approximately one year after the reading experi- 
ence, and nearly half of the students continue to im- 
prove their reading ability as revealed by percentile 
ranks; 

3. the program is of definite value toward reading improve- 
ment for all quartile groups, and all quartile groups 
tend to hold or improve their reading ability, as revealed 
by percentile rank after approximately one year. 

The recent I.T.E.D. testing program for the Carlsbad High 
School seniors seems to lend strength to the above conclusions. 
The S.R.A. interpretation of tests 5, 6, and 7, which deal with 
reading, are as follows: 

1. Median percentile rank of Carlsbad seniors from S.R.A. 
norms: 

a. Question 5—60. 
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b. Question 6—66. 
c. Question 7—67. 
9. Percentile rank of this senior class with other senior 
classes that have taken this test: 
a. Question 5—84. 
b. Question 6—87. 
c. Question 7—93. 


Recommendations 
It is recommnded that 
1. the developmental reading program be continued; 
2. one or more experimental reading groups at the elevent! 
or twelfth grade levels be allowed to participate in 
similar program for determining the value of additional 
instruction in reading beyond the sophomore year; 

3. additional studies of this kind be conducted in the 
future for curriculum guidance; 

4. further studies be conducted to determine whether 
there is need for a remedial reading program for some 
students at the high school level, and whether such a 
program would be feasible and worthwhile; 

5. the transfer value of the reading experience to other 
classroom activities be determined. 


Reading Books Received 


EXPLORATIONS IN COLLEGE READING, by James I. Brown, Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1959, 248 pp. A text designed to provide stu- 
dents with worthwhile models to good writing, and a range of writing 
useful in promoting effective reading. 

GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, Mary K. Eakin, ed., Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1959, 274 pp. A selection of outstanding 
children’s books published between 1948-57. 

READER AND WRITER, 2nd ed., Harrison Hayford and Howard P. 

Vincent, eds., Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 647 pp. A collection of 
essays designed to promote the idea that the main business of Fresh- 
man English is reading and writing. This is a revised and enlarged 
version of the earlier edition. 

THE TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OF READING PROBLEMS, 
Carl H. Delacato, Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1959. A 
neuropsychological approach. The author discusses sleep patterns, 
tonality, visual control, and other problems involved in the teaching 
of reading. Included are specific recommendations for the prevention 
of reading problems. 
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College Reading Programs 

IN RESPONSE TO FREQUENT REQUESTS for exact information 
on the precise nature of reading training offered at a par- 
ticular institution, school or plant, the editors of the Jour- 
NAL have decided to publish a series of brief reports on read- 
ing courses, described by those who teach or supervise the 
course. Accordingly, several reports on college programs are 
presented in the following pages. 

In early issues, similar reports will appear on adult, in- 
dustrial, and secondary school reading programs. Readers of 
the JOURNAL are urged to submit accounts of their own 
programs or requests for reports on particular reading train- 
ing courses which they may consider of interest to reading 
specialists. 


The College-Level Program at the University of Florida 


Our major association is with the Department of Freshman 
English. This department underwrites practically all of our 
budget and salaries, equipment, etc. It supplies us with two 
graduate assistants, each of whom serves a period of 15 hours 
per week in the clinic, and a full-time instructor or associate 
professor who is with us forty hours per week. The College 
of Education sometimes grants us one graduate assistantship 
for which we reciprocate by giving services to the laboratory 
school children. Our other association is in a line relationship 
rather than budgetary with the Florida Center of Clinical 
Services. This is a coordination of the five clinics on campus, 
accomplished by means of interdepartmental head meetings, 
staffing of individual cases, exchange of ideas, etc. The .Florida 
Center also supplies us with one graduate assistant. One clin- 
ician is obtained on the basis of the off-campus fees earned 
during the college year, that is, we are entitled to as much 
time of a clinician as we have earned fees during the preced- 
ing year. 

Actual work with the students does not involve any group 
instruction or group testing even though we served seven hun- 
dred college students and some 250 elementary and high school 
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children last year. Each college student comes on a self-referral 
basis as a result of a group reading test administered in his 
freshman course. This test is interpreted to him by his class- 
room instructor, by myself in a general lecture, and in a lec- 
ture by the head of the department. The purpose of these 
discussions is to help him to understand his exact status in 
reading skills and to offer the services of the reading clinic 
if he so desires. Probably 95% of our clients come to us then, 
on a self-referral basis. They are taken through the basic four- 
hour individualized testing program involving measures of 
vision by the Orthorater; hearing with the Audiometer; gen- 
eral reading skills with the Committee on Diagnostic Reading 
Tests Survey Section; study habits by use of the California 
Study Methods Test; a measure of reading habits and attitudes 
which attempts to measure their understanding of the appro- 
priate reading procedures and to contrast these with their own 
techniques; an Incomplete Sentence Test, which is a measure 
of their reactions to about a dozen of the basic situations in 
college life. In addition to these, according to the indications 
of the survey reading test, we employ the Committee’s Diag- 
nostic Test of Silent Comprehension or Diagnostic Test of 
Word Attack when there seem to be either comprehension or 
vocabulary difficulties. ‘The Beta intelligence test is employed 
when there is serious question of the student’s ability to do 
college level work. My own Binocular Reading Test, the 
Vodnoy far-point visual acuity test, and the Wirt test of stere- 
opsis are supplementary vision measures also utilized as part 
of the complete visual battery. 


Following this testing, which of course differs according 
to the apparent needs of each student, the student is given 
a post-testing counseling session in which detailed plans are 
made for the kind of help he appears to need. At this time 
he may be referred to the Psychological Clinic, to the Uni- 
versity psychiatrist, or the Marriage and Family Clinic, or 
wherever else there might be reason for securing additional 
therapy or help. The major purpose of the post-testing coun- 
seling session is to clarify the results of the tests to the student 
and indicate his needs so far as reading skills are concerned. 
However, it is also an opportunity to explore any of the per- 
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sonality elements or problems which we feel may bear upon 
his performance in the act of reading and to secure whatever 
additional help seems advisable. During this session the de- 
tailed working plan with accompanying worksheet, etc., is 
planned in detail so that if the solution seems to be working 
at one or several reading skills, the student knows exactly what 
he is to do. He also signifies three free hours in his week when 
he will be able and willing to attend the reading clinic. 


From this point on the student attends the clinic during 
the periods he chose, working with the specially prepared mate- 
rials which we have gradually collected in an attempt to over- 
come such difficulties as may be present in the skills of rate, 
comprehension, vocabulary, work habits, reading in the content 
fields, etc. Each of these major topics represents a plan of mate- 
rials and exercises, etc., which may consume anywhere from 
three to fifteen weeks if he needs this amount of help. With the 
aid of his worksheet, the student continues to a point where he 
has been instructed to return for a subsequent counseling ses- 
sion. At this time an evaluation of his progress, his ability to 
apply his learning and a re-evaluation of his needs is made. 
Normally this would occur about once every three weeks, or 
about once in every ten hours of laboratory attendance. He 
continues in this fashion with the privilege of withdrawing at 
any time if the pressure of studying or exam week interferes. 
If he so desires, he may continue indefinitely until the problem 
of reading skills is solved to his satisfaction and to the extent to 
which we think it will result in permanent gain. The majority 
of our students remain perhaps about five or six weeks. The 
number remaining longer than this seems to be constantly 
increasing, however, and we may have to revise that general 
estimate one of these days if we do a general review of our 
records. 


It occurs to me that you may question how we find it pos- 
sible to give this degree of individualized attention when ‘we 
handle so large a number of students. It is indeed a real prob- 
lem when we have as many as three to four hundred sutdents 
coming in three times a week, but the way we have structured 
our planning with these students, there is no great necessity 
for seeing each student more than once every three or four 
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weeks, and this session with the student can easily be conducted 
in fifteen minutes to half an hour. We have a practice of keep- 
ing a staff on hand of at least two or perhaps three staff members 
who are serving as counselors. The distribution of materials, 
etc., has been mechanized to the nth degree by use of a tub 
file, by coordinating the worksheets with the materials in the 
tub file so that after the first hour the student is perfectly 
capable of finding the correct folders. Incidentally, these folders 
represent a gradual evolution of appropriate exercises and in- 
structional materials on each reading habit or study skill. Origi- 
nally there were merely corrected chapters or selections from a 
multitude of sources. We would take a chapter from a how to 
study manual on the problem of concentration, let us say, write 
an introduction, and a number of questions helping him to 
understand and clarify his insight and try this out with a num- 
ber of students until we had decided whether it seemed to be 
helpful. In this fashion material has been gradually revised 
and rewritten. Some of this material is now offered in the col- 
lege level workbook, The Art of Efficient Reading. 

There is little formal testing at the conclusion of a program 
with a student other than perhaps the use of one or two of our 
own tests such as the reading habits and attitudes test which 
does reflect the gains made in the understanding and use of 
reading approaches. The student normally takes a second form 
of the Diagnostic Survey Test in his freshman English course, 
and we depend upon this to give us another measure of his 
progress insofar as that test is capable of measuring it. 

Services to off-campus individuals are done on a fee basis. 
All services to college students and the children in our labora- 
tory school are, however, free. 


GrEorGE D. SPACHE 
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Marquette University Reading Improvement Program 


Marquette University, in common with most colleges and 
universities, has a reading improvement program for its stu- 
dents. This program aims at developing in college students 
the awareness of the importance of adjusting their reading and 
study methods to the volume, the variety and the purposes of 
reading expository material at the college level. It is also 
designed to help these students build the necessary abilities to 
carry this awareness into practice. Supporting objectives include 
those of aiding the student to develop greater versatility in 
reading and to regard reading as a positively cathected activity. 


Since reading is a behavioral process, we believe poor read- 
ing can be improved only by changing behavioral patterns 
responsible for such inadequacy. It is ineffective to teach skills 
or expound principles without demonstrating need and without 
developing sufficient self-confidence to be able to exercise 
judgment in reading. ‘They must also have enough security to 
be able to try out new reading approaches. 


Two assumptions, therefore, underlie the Marquette Pro- 
gram: 


1. The student must want help enough to take appro- 
priate action. 


2. ‘The instructional procedures must be determined by 
considerations of what the student needs at his par- 
ticular stage of development as well as by considera- 
tions of what he is capable of accepting. 


Administration of the Diagnostic Reading Test, Survey 
Section, is part of the regular freshman orientation program. 
Students are informed of their test results, based on local norms. 
They also receive a brochure which describes the Reading Im- 
provement Program, explains the registration procedure and 
lists the fee. 


Registration in the reading program is voluntary. No stu- 
dent is required or even urged to use the services. Students 
who register do so on their own initiative. A substantial num- 
ber of students in the program are upperclassmen who register 
upon friends’ recommendations. 
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No credit is offered for the course, no formal attendance rec- 
ords kept, and no marks reported to university authorities. A 
fee of $10.00 is charged each registrant. The investment of 
this modest sum emphasizes to the student the voluntary nature 
of the program. It is also, to a limited extent, motivational. 

The reading improvement program extends over a ten- 
week period. During this time, the students spend two hours 
per week in small group sessions (each group containing a max- 
imum of 12 to 15 students) and two hours per week in individ: 
ual work and counseling sessions. Students with severe reading 
disabilities are not accepted in the program but are referred to 
the remedial reading clinic. Very few such students survive the 
university admission process. 

In the first group session, students take the McDonald- 
Byrne Réading Versatility Inventory. This test measures rate 
and comprehension for passages of varying difficulty, ability to 
adjust reading for a stated purpose, and ability to use the proper 
approach for the nature of the material encountered. Students 
also take Spache’s Reading Methods and Habits Test. Subse- 
quent group sessions are used to present course objectives, intro- 
duce and demonstrate principles of reading needed or desired 
by group members, discuss mutual reading problems and exper- 
iences in applying new techniques to classroom work. Students 
are taught methods of determining effectively the general na- 
ture of reading material, what is said, how it is said, whether it 
is true, the importance of determining its truth or falsity, why it 
should be read, and how it should be read. Emphasis is laid 
upon the selection of reading techniques appropriate to the 
reader’s purposes, to the material, and to his experience. 

We believe that work in a group setting of this nature has 
certain advantages. Among these are: 

1. The support given to students through seeing that 
others have similar problems. 

2. The opportunities offered a student to make contri- 
butions to others through his own suggestions or as 
a result of his reading. 

Initial work and counseling sessions are devoted to inter- 
pretation of test results and the eliciting of student reactions. 
These individual conferences are also structured around aspects 
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of the Reading Habits and Attitudes Inventory which are 
related to student needs. Such sessions enable the program to 
be tailored to the specific needs of the students. The sessions 
are designed to evoke student awareness of personal responsi- 
bility for progress. Students are aided in coming to a more 
realistic appraisal of their reading strengths and deficiencies. 
The individual is also helped to understand how his success in 
reading is greatly influenced by his general attitudes and feel- 
ings. These sessions enable the instructors to distinguish those 
who can profit by a particular method of teaching in the group 
sessions from those who cannot so profit. Students have time 
and opportunity to try out different techniques and approaches 
with as much or as little supervision as they wish. These ses- 
sions are also used to promote voluntary reading. Suggestions 
are made in the conferences for reading which is related to 
student interests and problems. 


The manuals by Spache and Berg and by Glock are used 
extensively in the program. A number of other manuals are 
also available for student or instructor use as desired. Instruc- 
tor-made material, tailored to the needs and interest of the 
small groups as well as to the Marquette milieu, is also used. 


We find Spache’s manual valuable in aiding students to 
apply specific reading skills to the different subject-matter fields. 
Group sessions are especially concerned with closely integrating 
reading improvement instruction with the practical application 
of reading skills in subject-matter areas. Considerable practice 
is encouraged in the selection and application of different tech- 
niques of reading to classroom reading materials. 


Throughout the program, students are encouraged to eval- 
uate their performance in each reading situation. Counseling 
and instructional contacts continually demonstrate that stu- 
dents are never in competition with each other or with a 
“norm” but are concerned with meeting their own goals. Stu- 
dents are aided in constantly reappraising their objectives in 
the light of their growth and changing attitudes toward the 
reading process. Students keep records of their own progress 
in the program sessions as well as of their outside progress. No 
outside assignments are given, however. 
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Mechanical devices are used in accordance with Spache’s 
rationale. 

The last group session is devoted to the administration of 
an alternate form of the McDonald-Byrne Reading Versatility 
Inventory and the Spache Reading Methods and Habits Test. 
Students subsequently receive individual counseling aimed at 
aiding them in evaluating their own progress. ‘They are en- 
couraged to correlate test results with their own subjective 
measures of progress and with their self-evaluation charts. Com- 
parison of answers on the two forms of the Spache test have been 
found valuable in eliciting discussion of changed beliefs and 
attitudes toward reading. Students are also encouraged to for- 
mulate plans for further reading improvement. 


ARTHUR S. MCDONALD 
Doris GALLACHER 


University of Michigan Reading Improvement Service 

The Reading Improvement Service at the University of 
Michigan is one of several units which make up the Bureau of 
Psychological Services. The aims of the “Reading Service’’ are 
service, training, and research. The staff currently includes a 
professional educational psychologist as director, a half-time 
assistant director, six teaching assistants or interns who are 
applicants for the-Ph.D. degree in educational psychology, prac- 
ticum students, and a secretary. 

The primary service function consists of a seven-week non- 
credit, non-tuition course for students. Classes of fifteen to 
eighteen students meet twice weekly for one-hour periods. Forty 
to fifty such groups are organized each year. Another one to 
two hundred students are tutored individually; these tend to 
have academic problems labelled “urgent.” Finally, many stu- 
dent groups, dormitories, fraternities, sororities, and scholarship 
groups meet with staff members for instruction. 

The content of the reading classes indicates that we are con- 
cerned with a wide range of learning skills. While the core of 
each meeting consists of instruction and practice in some facet 
of reading, other activities include systematic practice of study 
skills, examination writing, vocabulary development, note- 
taking, discussion of problems and techniques related to con- 
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centration, preparing for examinations, and critical reading and 
listening. Individual aid is given students with difficulties in 
theme writing, spelling, foreign language, and other content 
courses. 

All students are screened diagnostically to determine level 
of reading skills, vision, and personality structure. Continuing 
diagnosis is considered essential. When a student does not im- 
prove rapidly, he is interviewed to determine symptoms relating 
to motivation, personal problems, physical anomalies such as 
anemia or glandular disorders, and the like. Referral is made 
to appropriate agencies (ophthalmology clinic, health service, 
counselling service, etc.). 

Roughly seventy-five percent of our clients are self-referred. 
The remainder are sent by instructors, dormitory counselors, 
or deans, and by a number of campus agencies, sometimes by as 
many as three simultaneously. The referral source is notified 
of the student’s appearance at the clinic and of his progress. 


The service function of the clinic includes activities through- 
out the state. Staff members teach reading improvement classes 
in a number of extension centers and participate by invitation 
in city and county reading conferences, regional meetings of the 
state education association, pre-school conferences, workshops 
and the like. Participation of this kind is also considered a 
training function since staff members are expected to take posi- 
tions of leadership after completing their graduate work. 

While the mandate of the Reading Service does not include 
clinical work with children, between fifty and one hundred re- 
ceive help each year. This service is primarily diagnostic but 
includes remedial help to the extent of determining the correct- 
ness of the diagnosis. Recommendations are then made to the 
school, the physician, the court or other referring agency, and, 
at times, help is given the school in finding a remedial teacher. 
Work with children is meant to implement the training func- 
tion of the unit as well as to provide a needed service and to 
facilitate research activities. 

Certain staff training functions have been implied above: 
diagnosis and treatment of children and adults; class and indi- 
vidual instruction; consulting activities. In addition, staff mem- 
bers administer the program at some level, elementary, high 
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school or university, by correspondence with referring agencies, 
interview with parents and teachers, assignment of case respon- 
sibilities, and evaluation of their work. 

Each member also takes minor responsibility in the on-going 
major researches of the service, initiates his own small project 
for reporting to graduate seminars and carries out exploratory 
work preparatory to his dissertation research. Finally staff mem- 
bers are helped to secure teaching experience in the content 
area of their major vocational aim, e.g., educational psychology. 

The wealth of practical experience afforded the staff cul- 
minates in regular weekly meetings similar to a proseminar. 

In certain respects the research function of the Reading 
Service is its single most important contribution. The constant 
flow of new information provides a vitality to the service and 
training activities which could not be achieved in any other 
way. Furthermore, through dissemination of information in 
professional journals, service can be extended on a national 
scale. 

DONALD E, P. SMITH 


Purdue’s Developmental Reading Program 


The Developmental Reading Program at Purdue was estab- 
lished in 1950. Since that time the program, chiefly under the 
direction of Russell Cosper, has enrolled an average of a thou- 
sand students a semester and has required the part-time service 
of from twenty to thirty members of Purdue’s Department of 
English. In conjunction with the program, sets of reading films 
for college and high school use, a collection of timed essays, 
and the JOURNAL OF DEVELOPMENTAL READING have 
been produced by members of the reading staff. During Pur- 
due’s summer session a graduate workshop course is regularly 
offered for teachers now giving or planning to give academic 
work in this field. 

The undergraduate course is designed to improve the speed 
and comprehension of students from all schools of the univer- 
sity and especially those students who read so slowly as to find 
it difficult to carry on university work successfully. Students 
suffering from serious defects are considered to fall without the 
practice of the course and are referred to Purdue’s Reading 
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Clinic, which is operated by a qualified psychologist. Most 
undergraduates find it relatively easy to double their initial 
rates of reading by the end of the term’s work. Increase in com- 
prehension is not so spectacular but is nevertheless improved 
at the rate of from eight percent to ten percent. Studies of these 
improvements in our students have shown retention of from 
seventy-five percent to eighty percent (see Russell Cosper and 
Newell C. Kephart, “Retention of Reading Skills,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XLIX, Nov., 1955, 211-16). 


As must be expected, improvements in both speed and com- 
prehension differ remarkably from student to student since 
these improvements must depend in large part upon the stu- 
dent’s beginning habits, his intelligence, and, probably most 
important of all, his motivation. Some students fail to do well, 
simply because some combination of the above proves too diff- 
cult for them to break through. Others not only improve at a 
very satisfactory rate but discover the happiness of reading for 
apparently the first time in their young lives. These rather fre- 
quent experiences are of course especially rewarding to the 
staff. 


Classes follow a somewhat loosely prescribed routine dur- 
ing their two weekly meetings of fifty minutes each. In one 
meeting a reading film is shown, and a test on it is scored and 
recorded. In another meeting an essay is read against the 
instructor’s timing; a test on this is also scored and recorded. 
Most of the remaining time is spent by the students at the 
pacers. Here the student is very much on his own. He is urged 
to keep the pacer just high enough to give him a slight feeling 
of discomfort and to attempt to increase his speed at least 
five percent with each succeeding class. If he feels that his com- 
prehension level is falling too badly, he may slow his speed for 
a class or two until he feels certain again about his under- 
standing. 


It is realized that all students are individuals and that there 
must be a considerable amount of give-and-take during this 
training process. No one pattern of development can possibly 
fit all students. Furthermore, reading speeds must differ from 
one text to another; the student is shown that his approach must 
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vary to fit the quality of the material being read and his own 
purpose in reading. 

Partly for this reason, the books available in our reading 
laboratories are selected to provide many levels of difficulty, 
from Zane Grey and Ernest Haycox to John Steinbeck and 
Joseph Conrad. An attempt is made, too, to provide cnjoy- 
ment for many differing tastes. Students who find their choices 
boring to them are strongly urged to make new selections. This 
flexibility of interest and difficulty is applied also to the selec- 
tion of magazines from Reader’s Digest to Harper’s, from The 
New Yorker to The Scientific American. 

From time to time the instructor will talk to the class on 
technical aspects of reading—for example, the problem of wid- 
ening one’s eyespan. Or he may discuss some psychological 
aspect—for example, the halt some students may experience by 
reaching a “plateau” of learning, an experience that can cause 
much worry if not properly understood. 

What about missed classes? The student is required to 
complete the regular work of the entire term. Any absence, for 
whatever cause, is required to be made up within one week by 
attending make-up laboratory sessions that are offered at a 
variety of times. Students desiring additional practice may also 
attend these sessions and, indeed, may qualify for a higher 
grade by attending a prescribed number. 


The Purdue course is frankly designed as a skills course. Its 
methods are intended to be applied to its students with as much 
flexibility as its instructors can devise. Its goals are simple and 
practical ones, and they are largely achieved. 


M. M. May 
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READING FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING: International Reading Associa- 
tion Conference Proceedings, vol. 3, edited by J. Allen Figurel. New York: 
Scholastic Magazines, 1958. 208 pp. 

This collection of papers from those read at the 1958 conference of the 
International Reading Association in Milwaukee has six parts: (1) Reading 
For Effective Living, (11) Developing Basic Reading Skills, (111) Fostering 
Personal Development Through Reading, (IV) Understanding and Help- 
ing the Poor Reader, (V) Creating Books for Children, and (VI) Special 
Problems in Reading for Effective Living. Parts Il and III have sections 
on the different educational levels, from the primary grades through col- 
lege. Among the problems discussed in Part VI are controlled reading by 
means of instruments, the reading consultant’s role in helping gifted 
children, and reading skills for effective learning in science. Two or three 
articles generally appear under each heading. ‘The book is readably printed 
in double columns. It is intended as a record of the Conference for all 
persons professionally or otherwise interested in reading. In its range 
and in its authoritativeness it is a valuable summary of present knowledge 
of reading and the teaching of reading. 

The quality of the articles is a little uneven, and few will want to 
read the whole book for that reason as well as for the fact that few are 
interested in all the aspects of reading here discussed. Still, the quality is 
surprisingly high, and this is a book well calculated to fill in the specialist 
on many important aspects of reading he has previously ignored or has 
simply not thought about. Some repetition, as well as some unevenness, is 
inevitable with so large a group of articles (sixty-nine in all). Many begin 
by reference to the impact of sputnik, for example, and this fact, however 
necessary to acknowledge, is becoming tiresome. And there is no excuse 
for the repetition of a long list of questions on p. 200 when the list had 
just appeared on p. 199. 

The usefulness of the book is in its several excellent articles, in its 
discussions of books valuable for the study of reading, and in its empha- 
sizing the wide range of problems and challenges for teachers especially 
and for anyone concerned with reading and the future of a literate society. 
Articles by Frederick L. Westover and George D. Spache (pp. 186-194) 
will be upsetting to many teachers of developmental reading who have 
been operating projectors for the showing of reading films and reading 
idly over the shoulders of their students at mechanical pacers. Both West- 
over and Spache throw responsibility for genuine reading improvement 
off the machines and back onto the teacher. This volume should enable 
all teachers of reading to do their job more efficiently. 


Howard A. Burton 
Riverside City College 


Riverside, Califor nia 
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RESEARCH IN THE THREE R’s, by C. W. Hunnicutt and William J. 
Iverson. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958, 446 pp. 

This book is a compilation of outstanding research on methods in the 
fields of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The purpose of the book is to 
help teachers understand why specific methods of teaching are considered 
valid. It will be welcomed by teacher groups in programs of in-service 
training and by prospective teachers. 


The authors state that much has been written about how to teach, 
yet few teachers have access to research which explains why. Research 
is scattered among numerous publications. Some are out of print and 
some are available only at a university library. It is indeed a formidable 
task to keep abreast of the research in just one area of education. Here 
is a collection of the outstanding research in three areas. Teachers will 
have greater competence in their conferences with parents if they know 
research and can interpret it. This book gives the research. However, it 
does not give any hints about translating the educational terminology of 
the research to lay people. 

Knowledge of research can also abet the thinking of faculty study groups. 
Work in education is becoming more and more concerned with continuous 
evaluation. Teachers constantly search for methods of implementing such 
ideas as, “work with the child on his level,” “provide meaningful experi- 
ences for the child,” “stimulate the child’s interest,” and “gauge learning 
experiences to the child’s stage of development.” Naturally the teachers 
want to know how to implement these ideas. But also they must know 
what evidence is available that will indicate to them the most effective 
method. Knowledge of research will help to provide this type of informa- 
tion. Such knowledge, readily available, will do much to keep faculty 
study sessions from degenerating into a “rehash of ignorance.” 

Of course, the research is not applicable to every situation. But per- 
haps as the authors have suggested, access to existing research may lead 
to continuing research or experimentation by the individual teacher. They 
hope this will be the result of their compilation. At the end of the book 
there is also a list of areas in which additional research is needed. 

The whole concept of “action research” may be assisted by this com- 
pilation, but there is possibly a caution to keep in mind. Research in the 
classroom, important and needed as it is, must not inadvertently penalize 
either the control or the experimental groups. Research topics and methods 
must be carefully chosen and evolved. It is not the purpose of this volume 
to help the teachers in conducting their own research except to indicate 
how other research has been done. 

Naturally, the research reported is a mere sampling of the total num- 
ber of research studies which have been conducted in each field. The 
authors admit that they chose studies which seemed to them to be the 
most pertinent and most influential. Others may not agree with the 
selection, but it is a fine beginning in bringing important research to- 
gether in one place. The authors are well qualified. Both are professors 
of education whose combined experience and training have included 
work at the elementary and secondary levels with contact in the arith- 
metic and language arts areas. 

Almost two-thirds of the book is devoted to research in reading. Be- 
cause space was limited, the authors confined themselves to studies about 
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the methods of teaching reading. This limitation may be a weakness of 
the book, since more is involved in teaching than just methodology. The 
major divisions of research in reading include, “Why We Read,” “How 
We Read,” “Getting Ready to Read,” “Learning to Read,” “What We 
Read,” “Improving Understanding and Tastes,” “What Makes It Read- 
able,” and “Remedying Our Weaknesses.” 

For the second “R”, “Handwriting,” “Spelling,” and “Grammar and 
Composition” are the divisions. There are three divisions in arithmetic: 
“Insight, versus Connections—The Role of Drill,” “What and When in 
Arithmetic,” and “Other Areas of Methodology.” 

The studies cited are abridged. The authors have kept the direct 
language of each study with connecting paragraphs where they have 
deleted material. They have included for each study the key purposes or 
problems of the study, the methods used, and the important findings and 
implications for school room practice. 

It is well for teachers to know the reasons for their methods. But 
there are also adjuncts to method which would help teachers become 
more effective in handling method properly. For instance, it would be of 
great value if teachers could have a compilation of research readily avail- 
able which would summarize the findings of implementing the principles 
of mental hygiene in the classroom. Even the best method with the best 
informed teacher can be ineffective if the teacher is sarcastic or belittles 
the pupils. Teachers should know why they must respect and accept the 
child as he is, and why a rapport between the teacher and child is 
important. Methodology itself is not enough. 

Nevertheless, this book should be an excellent reference for faculty 
study groups. It should help the prospective teacher. Possibly its greatest 
use will be with teachers as they participate in workshops and other 
activities of in-service training. Making research accessible to teachers is 
one of its strongest points. It should do much to increase the professional 
competence of teachers. Wisely used, it should further stimulate teachers 
to know more about the foundations of their methodology. It should 
heighten objectivity, and be an aid to critical analysis of existing practices. 

David L. Shepherd 
Charlotte City Schools 
Charlotte, N. C. 


EVALUATION OF READING, compiled and edited by Helen M. Rob- 
inson. Monograph containing speeches and reports of the reading con- 
ference held at University of Chicago, 1958. The University of Chicago 
Press. 208 pp. 

Teachers of reading who find it impossible to take a course helpful 
in carrying on their yearly instruction in reading can look upon this 
volume of forty-four speeches and articles as a good substitute for a 
course. Especially will teachers new in the field find it a source of much 
information concerning methods and materials. For example, a teacher 
working in the area of kindergarten through grade three can read through 
all the articles on this level and find answers to the numerous questions 
she has in mind; as, for instance, what tests may be used to measure 
children’s scholastic aptitude, when and how to use reading readiness 
tests, of what use are interest inventories, what questions will help to 
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determine a child’s language readiness at any level, how mental maturity 
(a prime factor in learning to read) may be measured, which health diffi- 
culties may affect learning to read, how motor development may be 
assessed, what factors in social development are essential to success in 
reading, and what emotional problems influence behavior in reading? 
Suggestions on how to assemble and record all data on children are given. 

Questions concerning grouping of children for instruction are answered, 
how to use reading achievement as a guide in teaching content subjects, 
how to appraise reading interests and attitudes, how to select and use 
standardized reading tests to evaluate progress in reading and as a measure 
of growth in specific reading skills and how to use the results of standard- 
ized tests to improve instruction are discussed at the kindergarten through 
grade three level. Thus it can be seen that a teacher using the articles 
which apply to her particular level may find all questions answered which 
would be discussed in a course for teachers of reading. 

The above is true on all levels. There are articles for teachers in 
grades four through six; for teachers of grades seven through nine and, 
finally, for teachers of grades ten through fourteen. Much knowledge of 
tests, methods, and philosophy can be gained by reading the articles on 
the various levels. 

In the introduction to the book, Dr. Robinson summarizes what is 
meant by the term evaluation as used in this study: “Evaluation may be 
thought of as a process in which four main questions are considered: 
(1) What are we trying to do? (2) What are we actually doing? (3) How 
does what we are doing compare with what we are trying to do? (4) How 
can we make what we are trying to do more nearly like that which we 
would like to do?” It can honestly be said that the first question is well 
answered by the teachers and scholars who engaged in this conference— 
and some give excellent accounts of themselves. However, by and large, 
there is not much critical discussion of how the programs succeed or fall 
short of gratifying results. 

“What are we trying to do?” was answered by Dr. Gray—one of the 
prime forces in these conferences—in his statement of the goals or objec- 
tives of the entire reading program. They are as follows: 

1. To promote a growing understanding and deep appreciation of the 
distinctive role and values of reading in an age of mass media. 

2. To extend and enrich experience through reading and to promote 
increasing participation in the thought-life of the world in harmony with 
the background learning capacity, and level of the pupils taught. 

3. To cultivate interests in personal reading that will illuminate, direct, 
and inspire the present and future life of all readers. 

4. To promote continuous progress toward the high level of competence 
in reading that current life demands. Dr. Gray’s analysis of this fourth 
goal is very comprehensive and gives us much to consider as we teach 
reading from day to day. 

A noteworthy contribution is the frank and illuminating discussions 
of the values and limitations of standardized reading tests. Dr. Arthur E. 
Traxler’s discussion of this topic is especially provocative and helpful. 
With all their weaknesses, standardized tests are better for determining 
points of approach to instruction than any other single measure. 
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The conference tried to include discussion of the part the entire 
school should play in its reading program. Teachers, principal, administra- 
tor, reading consultant—the duties of each are suggested and discussed. 
Of course, the teachers are the ones on whom the burden is heaviest. If a 
teacher were to read the monograph through from cover to cover and 
list all the suggestions made for teachers, he would feel that no day is 
long enough nor any teacher energetic enough to do all that is suggested 
for each one of his pupils. The speeches, therefore, which are most helpful 
are those which propose concrete suggestions. June Oppenheim’s contri- 
bution on Appraising Interests and Attitudes is excellent for its specific 
help. Gertrude Whipple is good on Identifying Needs and Providing 
Guidance in Appraisal of Reading in Content Areas. 

This study also deals with developmental reading. There is practically 
no suggestion that all schools contain reading disability cases; only on 
page 177 is a reading clinic mentioned and described by Bernice E. Leary. 
No doubt this particular phase of reading instruction was handled in the 
fifteenth monograph published in 1953 and called Corrective Reading in 
Classroom and Clinic. 

Gladys L. Persons, Director 
Persons Reading School 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


GOOD READING FOR POOR READERS, by George D. Spache. Cham- 
paign: Garrard Press, 1958. 168 pp. 

Teachers and librarians are constantly faced with the problem of get- 
ting the right book for the right child. This problem is greatly intensified 
when dealing with reluctant or retarded readers. Good Reading for Poor 
Readers offers help for teachers, reading specialists, consultants, and 
librarians in selecting and using effectively the best available books for 
pupils experiencing difficulty in reading. 

In its reference section the book contains annotated descriptions of 
hundreds of trade books, simplified texts, textbooks, workbooks, games, 
magazines, series books, newspapers and student book club plans. The 
trade book annotations are organized in general interest and subject cate- 
gories. The book also contains very extensive author and title indices 
as well as a list of publishers. 

Dr. Spache points out that these suggestions for reading are based on 
actual experiences of success with reluctant readers. In addition to draw- 
ing on his own extensive and varied experience at all levels of clinical 
work, the author consulted all available resource lists. Thus, this work 
represents an extensive revision and expansion of his popular earlier 
publication, Good Books for Poor Readers. 

This new work, however, contains considerably more than just anno- 
tated lists. (Let it be said that these alone make it an almost invaluable 
reference source to every teacher interested in encouraging reading.) Its 
first four chapters explore in detail the many interacting factors influenc- 
ing pupils’ reactions to books. Among these are psychological, sociological, 
and environmental factors as well as those factors inherent in the books 
itself such as physical make-up, format, stylistic and literary aspects. This 
analysis aptly illustrates the complex nature of the interdependent factors 
underlying an individual's attitudes toward reading. There is a critical 
review of research pertaining to these areas. 
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The book discusses the process of bibliotherapy, describing and illus- 
trating its values and limitations. This process of using books to help 
pupils solve their personal problems is of considerable interest to those 
dealing with adolescents at the high school and college level. Dr. Spache 
points out the complexity of the task, warning that it is “much more 
than simply bringing a book and a reader into contact.” References for 
further study in this area are included. 

The author also reviews the values and limitations of the approach to 
estimating reading difficulty levels of books by means of readability for- 
mulae. The research bearing on this area is carefully set forth. The 
Spache Readability Formula, used to estimate the reading levels of books 
for the early elementary grades, is carefully presented. Detailed instructions 
for its use as well as charts and scales are included. 

Of particular interest to readers of this Journal is the fact that this 
book contains many titles of books useful with high school pupils. Good 
Reading for Poor Readers is the most comprehensive, up-to-date source 
of help presently available for selecting books attractive to and capable 
of being read by reluctant readers at the high school level. 

This volume is an invaluable aid to all who are concerned with the 
selection of books which will appeal to reluctant and retarded readers 
and which can and will be read by them. It is also an important source 
of help to teachers in using books to their best advantage. In the review- 
er’s opinion, no teacher ought to be out of reach of this resource guide. 

Arthur S$. McDonald 

Marquette University 
EYES, VISUAL ANOMALIES AND THE FUNDAMENTAL READING 
SKILLS, by Earl A. Taylor. New York: Reading and Study Skills Center, 
1959, 204 pp. 

This monograph brings again to our attention the perceptual-motor 
problems involved in the act of reading. Our approach to the child who 
is a non-reader or a poor reader swings from concern over language and 
symbolic functions, to specific methodologies and their relative merits, to 
concern over the mechanics of reading and back again as one or another 
research group becomes productive and calls our attention to their area. 
The author in the present work recognizes the importance of all these 
approaches although his special interest is with mechanics. He insists 
that the function of the eye in reading is broader than mere visual 
acuity such as is measured by the Snellen chart. He points out that the 
eye must be capable of rapid and effortless adjustment to rapidly changing 
conditions. Its focusing mechanism must react rapidly and with an ade- 
quate range of adjustment, the two eyes must not lose their teamwork 
under stress or fatigue, and the eyes must miove systematically over the 
printed material. It is these broader functions of the eye in which the 
author is interested. 

A child’s functional readiness to read is determined by three pro- 
cedures: (1) The Visuascope is used to secure information concerning 
the rapidity with which the focusing mechanism works. (2) The Junic: 
Metronoscope or the Prism Reader is used to determine the dynamic 
reactions of divergence and convergence functions. (3) The Ophthalmo- 
graph is used to obtain information concerning the way the individual 
uses his eyes in reading. 
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Where functional efficiency is low a training method is described for 
raising the level of functional readiness. Training is done with the Metron- 
oscope, the Prism Reader, the Tach-X and the Controlled Reader. 
Results of this training program are documented with numerous case 
histories. One could wish that the author has described both the testing 
technique and the training program in somewhat greater detail. 

The monograph then gives a discussion of the principal visual difh- 
culties and their effect upon the reading task. The casual reader without 
a background in the eye and its functions may find it difficult to follow 
this discussion in its somewhat skeletal form. 

The author concludes his discussion with a recommendation for incor- 
poration of his training program into school systems. He recommends a 
“school within a school” where pupils who are having difficulty would 
receive special training administered by “a vision specialist or by someone 
specially trained to work under his supervision” for limited periods deter- 
mined by the nature and the extent of the difficulty. Studies in a school 
system in Brownwood, Texas and a private school in New York are cited 
as evidence of the success of the program in school situations. 

Although the author's insistence upon the importance of visual skills 
in the reading task is well taken, one might wonder about the mechanistic 
and instrument centered nature of his training program as it is described. 
A bibliography of 608 titles is appended. 

Newell C. Kephart 

Department of Psychology 

Purdue University 
MAINTAINING READING EFFICIENCY by Lyle L. Miller, New York: 
Henry Holt, 1959. 280 pp. 

This 280-page book of reading exercises will probably serve very well 
in assisting teachers to help students improve reading efficiency. 

The thirty selections for timed reading and comprehension checks 
vary in length from 1,382 to 10,607 words, the latter being the length of 
the last selection. This variety allows for diagnostic work with some stu- 
dents if their difficulties lie in retention. All of the exercises were rated 
by the Flesch Formula; the difficulty ranges from approximately tenth- 
grade level through college graduate material. Professor Miller points 
out that most of the selections fall in the level appropriate for high-school 
seniors and college freshmen. According to the author, the materials have 
been “standardized as much as possible in order to make the exercises 
comparable.” 

The subject matter of the selections is varied enough to appeal to 
individual interests. Style, however, is limited because the pieces were 
drawn from sources of similar styles (ten of them are reprints of Public 
Affairs Pamphlets). While this similarity makes for comparability, it 
minimizes the use of the exercises in “teaching” types of reading matter. 
The nature and length of the selections make them especially usable for 
training management groups or other adult groups of business and pro- 
fessional people. These features make the selections likely exercises for 
superior students, too. Some of the selections—especially the longer ones— 
may exceed the capabilities of many college students. 

The perforated test sheets have the Flesch readability score, space for 
rate, comprehension, and reading efficiency score (R x C) for the indi- 
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vidual selections. Each test uses true-false, multiple-choice, and comple- 
tion questions. Variety in this feature of the book can also help discern- 
ing teachers in diagnosing readers’ problems. For instance, the completion 
questions, checking recall rather than recognition, can serve diagnostically. 
There are ten questions on each of the first twenty selections; twenty on 
each of the last ten. 

The last entries in the book are a reading progress chart, the Time 
Budget Sheet (a form the student is to use in scheduling his time from 
six a. m. until midnight, seven days a week), and a copy of “Some Hints 
on Planning a Better Study Schedule.” These last two items are devices 
by the author, who is Professor of Education and Chairman of Guidance 
and Special Education at the University of Wyoming. 

There are two isolated points in Maintaining Reading Efficiency that 
warrant special comment. In a section of the Introduction “Why the Cur- 
rent Concern about Reading?” the author advises his reader that “We 
should be cautious in placing the blame for our habits on the schools. . . .”” 
He then lists nine factors that affect “our own reading habits.” Most all 
of these factors reflect shortcomings of reading training in the schools. 

Although this foregoing point will not reduce the efficacy of the book, 
the reading teacher or reading-textbook author can well forego references 
to inadequate training in grades preceding those at which he is teaching. 
Since we teachers and authors are cognizant of individual differences in 
reading abilities and in responses to reading instruction, we can well 
follow the dictum of starting with the individual reader where we find him 
and proceed with him from that point in his development. The “phonics- 
word method” argument was the subject of a major paper at the National 
Education Association convention in 1898; there hasn’t been much new 
said on the subject since then, but there has been a great deal said. 

The second feature in the book that creates a question has to do with 
the mechanics of timing. After each selection are listed the WPM scores 
for reading time from five seconds to 600 seconds. It may strike some as 
unrealistic to list rate scores below sixty seconds. For example, the five- 
second rate for the last exercise in the book is 127,284 words per minute 
(the WPM score for one minute on this selection is 10,607). The fact 
that twenty questions are to be answered on the material in the selection 
makes such a rate chimerical. Astronomical figures in reading rates tend 
to discourage rather than challenge the majority of readers. 

Despite the attention necessary to individual differences in reading 
abilities (and this is not to forget the superior person), there is danger in 
emphasizing speed to these extents. 

E. Glenn Griffin 


COLLEGE REMEDIAL READER: EXERCISES IN STANDARD 
TEXTBOOK READING, by Shirley Ullman Wedeen. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1958. 250 pp. 

The College Remedial Reader is not, let me say immediately, a book 
of drills in word-recognition, word-attack methods, and vocabulary build- 
ing for retarded readers who have somehow reached college. It is a useful 
book of practice material designed to supplement one of the many avail- 
able books that tell how to improve reading efficiency. Its outstanding 
feature is that its fifty 1000-word passages have been skillfully chosen to be 
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representative of the kinds of reading matter that college students regu- 
larly encounter in their course work. These passages have been grouped 
in five sections: English, Fine Arts, Mathematics, Physical Science, and 
Social Science. Most of the selections have been excerpted from recent 
textbooks for introductory courses; a few others have been taken from 
classical sources, the criterion for inclusion being again that introductory 
courses often use such material. 

Certainly this book should help to answer the query, often heard from 
students in college reading-improvement classes. “This is all very well, 
but will it really work for the reading I have to do for my other classes?” 
Using the College Remedial Reader, a student can practice on just such 
reading matter and can also determine the results of his effort. If he 
wants to read effectively for his English studies, for example, he can try 
an excerpt from She Stoops to Conquer or Macbeth or “Crossing Brook- 
lyn Ferry” and then find his word-per-minute rate and his comprehension 
score (basedwupon ten true-false questions). 

More novel, in a book of this kind, is the wide range of selections 
representative of the reading done in other course areas. Under Mathe- 
matics one finds passages liberally strewn with algebraic language; under 
Physical Science, excerpts employing specialized terminologies to explain 
such diverse matters as the transformation of energy, the nature of volcanic 
action, the concept of electrical potential difference, and the characteristics 
of the inner planets; under Social Science, passages ranging all the way 
from a discussion of the biological effects of physical training to an intro- 
duction to the philosophy of Descartes. 

The book is paper-bound and has perforated pages. It is well printed 
and has a format similar to that commonly found in textbooks. An 
answer key for the comprehension tests and a conversion table for deter- 
mining reading rates are provided, together with graphs for recording 
the scores and speeds achieved. 

Most of the passages have been rated for “reading-ease” according to 
the “Flesch Readability Formula.” Those who are a little doubtful of the 
accuracy of this yardstick may be glad to hear that Dr. Wedeen makes no 
fetish of it: she has not forced a rating upon the selections in poetry and 
mathematics, since these “did not seem adaptable to classification.” I for 
one am grateful that no arbitrary “reading-ease” digits precede Macbeth. 

Dr. Wedeen is Counselor in Charge of the Reading Laboratory at 
Brooklyn College. Her experience has enabled her to put together a book 
that can help to make reading practice more meaningful to college students 
by relating it directly to what they read in their courses. Teachers should 
find the College Remedial Reader an interesting book to “try out” on 
their students. 


John S. Tuckey 


BUILDING A BETTER VOCABULARY, by James I. Brown and Rachel 
Salisbury. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1959. 124 pp. 


When a book starts wrong, it’s hard to judge it right, and when one 
reads, in the introduction to Building a Better Vocabulary, that epitome 
“should be pronounced to rhyme with “toe-me,” the critic immediately 
finds grit in his porridge. My students would, on this evidence, pronounce 
it eppy-toe-me. But the authors discuss accent and schwa later, and, 
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realizing that the slip has come from an attempt to make things easy, the 
reviewer reads on. And immediately finds, “Is the preferred pronuncia- 
tion of dour one which rhymes with (1) flour /or/ (2) poor .. .?” The 
ACD does not, of course, say the first entry is preferred; it says it is “the 
one in widest general use” (p. xl); and says elsewhere that “any pronun- 
ciation in this dictionary is a good pronunciation and may be safely 
used” (p. xix)—which torpedoes the authors’ statement that “dour should 
be pronounced to rhyme with poor” (p. 2, line 2). 


There are minor examples elsewhere. “The Normans moved in and 
stayed,” we read on page 44, “and soft French words like mirage, lancer 
and courtesy poured into the vocabulary in great numbers.” Also, may we 
ask, soft French words like butcher, hatchet and corpse? As with the 
“liquid” Indian words referred to seven lines later (liquid as potlatch? 
liquid as tomahawk?), we're in a subjective realm, like certain areas of 
literary criticism, where the conclusion walks around with the definition in 
its mouth. 

These, however, are minor slips—the worth of the book is not depend- 
ent on them—and we must look at the text more largely. 

There are, it seems to me, three chief flaws in most vocabulary-building 
books: first, a large infusion of words the student already knows; second, 
the presentation of words too far above the average student’s threshold; 
and third, the failure to give enough contexts to rivet the new words into 
the student’s consciousness. Brown and Salisbury recognize the last two 
difficulties (though they do little about the last), and give an excellent 
chapter in which they discuss such things as the “law of diminishing 
returns,” the “law of active involvement,” and the “law of interest.” 
“Learning efficiency with words too far above your present vocabulary 
level,” they point out, “is almost zero.” 

But the fact that they ignore the first—indeed, because of their pre- 
occupation with the second, they are too anxious to avoid the difficult— 
makes them parcel out too much of the text to material that either 
should have been covered in high school, or is covered in the freshman 
composition courses. Exercise 18, for instance, deals with a host of 
familiar enemies: the confusion among there, their and they’re; to, too and 
two, and so on. Exercise 19 takes up accept and except, affect and 
effect, capital and capitol, and the like. As we all know, these are among 
the most frequent of freshman errors, and while, from the author’s point 
of view, that very fact makes it necessary to take them up in a vocabulary- 
building book, from the teacher’s point of view the book is merely giv- 
ing the students material they should have mastered in high school or in 
remedial English. Exercises 18 and 19 are by no means the only offenders: 
Exercise 23 comes back to affect and effect, this time for mnemonic fixing, 
and takes up such words as lie and lay, principal and principle, and the 
choice of the proper vowel in the penultimate syllable of irresistible. 

Not only does the book give materials taught elsewhere, but it some- 
times gives them in an especially unpalatable form. Exercise 27, for 
instance, concerns “Finding the Fitting Word” (another exercise—on 
usage-level—that is common to freshman composition courses), and begins 
with this sentence: “Tenderly he searched her eyes, took her mug in his 
hands and kissed her.” This might serve as a horrible illustrative gaffe, 
but as a serious exercise for college undergraduates, it assumes students of 
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a level even below those in the remedial courses. This whole exercise is 
poor. A student who has been tipped off, in the directions, that each 
sentence contains an unsuitable word could hardly fail to find it in the 
following: “Carefully the surgeon cleaned the ragged scalp wound and 
wound a tight bandage around his bean.” 

Throughout the book I find that, as the above paragraph illustrates, the 
authors have either been careless in constructing their exercises, or have 
underestimated college students. Exercise 28 asks the student to find the 
special dictionary tags of a group of words, some of which—dotty, bossy, 
hot dog, and zippy in particular—most students can identify without 
troubling the dictionary. By Exercise 37, halfway through the book, one 
is asked to choose between read and reed in the sentence “For the basket 
they used a native .... from the river,” and between knight and night 
in “She longed for .... to fall, so that she could dream again.” 


The book contains more difficult matter, too, of course. Exercise 30 
(“Spotting Technical Areas”) includes replevin, diplopod, chandelles and 
nosology—words which leave even the reader semantically unmoved; and 
at about page 60 one begins to find himself in the group of words most 
vocabulary books deal with. But this is too late. Prefixes come in on 
page 89, suffixes on 93, and roots on 95. But by then the course is almost 
over: the last exercise is on page 116. 

Thus it is that, looking back for a wider view, we find in the book 
a weakness common to us all: in an attempt to increase the efficiency of 
our teaching, we often err on the side of ease. The weak student is given 
the breaks; the good student is not given the challenge. And the 
result is, as in this book, that we eddy: we teach, again and again, things 
that have been taught before. Moreover we let our statistics blind us: 
since it’s apparent that there, their and they’re occur more often than, 
say, ephemeral, it seems apparent that there, their and they’re should be 
taught again. But we should look at another set of statistics: how often 
the triple set of words has been presented, and how small a likelihood 
they have of being disentangled this time if they weren’t before. Most of 
the students that were going to get them did so on the first or second 
presentation, and now they're ready for ephemeral. To those who haven't 
got them by now there’s not much point in offering ephemeral at all. 


One dislikes being harsh toward a work which, admirable in intention 
and in many of its sections, is the result of a good ‘deal of work and 
research. But truthfulness forces the verdict: If there is such a course as 
vocabulary-building in the high schools, this might be a useful book— 
depending on the amount of overlap with the regular English program. 
But for college use it overlaps too much, and aims too low. 


Jack Darlington 
University of Utah 








News, Letters, and Notes 


With this issue, Volume II of the JOURNAL OF DEVELOPMEN- 
TAL READING is complete. The second year of publication has been 
marked by gratifying increase in the number and variety of publishable 
manucripts, reviews, and notes; by continuing loyalty of new and first- 
year subscribers; and by the cooperation of advertisers. Not yet may it be 
confidently said that the JOURNAL is self-sufficient, but more and more 
reading teachers and reading specialists are coming to rely on the 
JOURNAL as a source of information and research, as a clearing-house 
for ideas and techniques, news and comments on matters of reading. As 
was noted a year ago, “If the JOURNAL is to merit the same enthusiastic 
support, it will most assuredly depend upon the continuing assistance of 
everyone interested in the improvement of reading.” 


North Central Conference at Purdue 


The Second Annual Conference of the North Central Reading Asso- 
ciation for Colleges and Adults will meet at Purdue University on Octo- 
ber 30-31, 1959. Reports, symposia, and planned discussion periods will 
be presented by nationally known authorities on reading from colleges 
and industry. This Conference will feature reports on important new 
developments in current research discussion, on current practices, and 
critical consideration of questions about reading improvement which face 
industry and colleges. An exhibit of materials which may be used in 
connection with reading programs will also be presented. For registra- 
tion at the Conference, or for reservation of a room at the Purdue Univer- 
sity Union Club, communicate directly with E. Glenn Griffin, 325 
Heavilon Hall. 


Recent Publications 


Since the notices in the Spring number of the JOURNAL appeared, 
several articles of significant interest to reading teachers have come forth; 
those listed merit further study by specialists: 

Thomas J. Edwards, “Context Clues and Word Mastery in the Junior 
Colleges,” Junior College Journal, XXIX (March, 1959), 392-98; Edwards’ 
materials apply abundantly to areas other than the junior college. 

William Eller and Robert Dykstra, “Persuasion and Personality: Read- 
ers’ Predispositions as a Factor in Critical Reading,” Elementary English, 
XXXVI (March, 1959), 191-97, 202. The authors review recent investiga- 
tions on the effects of biases and attitudes on critical reading ability; their 
survey extends far beyond elementary school reading. 

Edgar Logan, “Stretch for the Stars,” English Journal, XLVIII (May, 
1959), 270-71; Logan describes his experience with a Great Books Club in 
high school. 

Education, LXXIX (May, 1959). This entire issue is devoted to prob- 
lems of reading; fourteen articles on various aspects of reading opportuni- 
ties and problems are presented by leading specialists in reading. 
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Catherine Beard and Robert McClintock, “Why Didn't Somebody 
Show Me This a Long Time Ago?” Tennessee Teacher, XXVI (April, 
1959), 16-17; results of a freshman reading program at Austin Peay State 
College demonstrate what can be done in high schools. 

Thomas H. Eames, “Visual Handicaps to Reading,” Journal of Educa- 
tion, CXLI (Feb., 1959), 3-35; an extensive study of the subject, comprising 
the full issue. 


Doubts About Equivalent Forms' 


Many instructors responsible for courses in the improvement of read- 
ing at the college level follow the procedure of pre- and post-testing using 
comparable forms of standardized reading tests. Because the designers of 
such tests have stated that various forms are equivalent, it comes as quite 
a shock to find that, although measured speed has usually increased sig- 
nificantly, comprehension has often only held its own or may even have 
decreased. 

It is difficult to determine what reading tests are actually measuring. 
In this connection, Ward2 has criticized the Diagnostic Reading Tests 
on the basis of the method used in computing the comprehension scores. 
He is concerned about what is meant by a score of 15 on a passage read 
in 6 minutes when compared with a similar score received on a different 
passage which was read in 4 minutes. He also points out that gains made 
on the vocabulary section of the test from pre- to post-testing are probably 
due to increase in speed. Ward concludes by saying that a definite gain in 
speed is shown as the result of reading improvement training but that 
there is no proof of gain in comprehension as measured by the DRT. 

Raising the question of the comparability of the forms of standardized 
tests further complicates efforts made to evaluate reading programs. Blies- 
mer and Dotson’ have considered this matter with regard to certain 
forms of the DRT. In their study, they compared Forms A and C and 
Forms B and C, using approximately 100 students enrolled in an im- 
provement of reading program at the University of Texas. They did not 
find that these forms were comparable in their “entirety” and do not con- 
sider that their use in testing for gains from reading improvement pro- 
grams will yicid valid measures. Smith‘ investigated the equivalence of 
the Traxler High School Reading Test, Forms A and B. Using members 
of University of Michigan reading instruction classes, he found that statis- 
tically significant differences existed between speed and comprehension 
of Part I of these two tests. 

The study to be described is not actually an attempt to test the 
equivalence of forms. But the results obtained indicate the need for 
further investigation as to the relationship between the two forms of the 
DRT used. 

In the spring of 1956, 132 students enrolled in General Psychology at 
the University of Wichita were given Form A of the DRT at the begin- 
ning of the course. Form D of the same test was administered at the close 
of the semester. This population was made up largely of second-semester 
freshmen. It is being considered a control group for purposes of com- 
parison. The experimental group consisted of 25 freshmen, 15 sophomores, 
8 juniors, and 8 seniors enrolled in non-credit Improvement of Reading 
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classes. This latter group of 56 students, following the administration of 
a battery of tests, including Form A of the DRT, received both group 
and individual instruction depending on their needs, for a period of 
fourteen weeks when Form D was used in an attempt to evaluate progress. 


TABLE I 
A Comparison of the Total and Sub-test Scores on Two 
Forms of the Diagnostic Reading Tests 


(Psychology Classes) 





Form N 4. Total Ib. Story 2. Vocab. 3. Total la Rate 


Score SD Comp. Score SD Score SD (WPM) 
(Mean) Score SD (Mean) (Mean) Score SD 
(Mean) * (Median) 

(Mean) 





A 132 73.77 10.82 15.78 3.16 42.98 7.82 30.79 4.51 282 63.3 
D 132 68.81 11.82 15.00 3.20 39.34 8.18 29.47 5.17 286 63 





Diff 4.96 78 3.64 1.32 4 
t 7.527 3.482 6.842 9.362 0170 
P <1% <1% <1% <1% >5% 


r, SE .78+.03 .68+.05 -71+.04 95+.01 -74+.04 


* The Mean rates on these two tests were 286.1 and 293.1, respectively. 
The Median is used to offset the effect of a few exceptionally fast readers. 


TABLE II 


A Comparison of the Total and Sub-test Scores on Two 
Forms of the Diagnostic Reading Tests 
(Improvement of Reading Classes) 


form N 4. Total Ib. Story 2. Vocab. 3. Total la Rate 


Score SD Comp. Score SD Score SD (WPM) 
(Mean) Score SD (Mean) (Mean) Score SD 
(Mean) * (Median) 

(Mean) 


A 56 68.73 11.93 ° 14.32 3.62 39.89 7.71 28.89 5.31 267 57 
D 56 67.77 11.57 13.98 3.36 38.93 882 28.86 4.51 358 150 





Dif —-_.96 340i (s‘z‘C tst(‘(‘it«~z; 91 
t 0.817 0.831 1.057 0.005 10.749 
P >5% >5% >5%o >5% <1% 


r, SE .74+.06 .62+.08 67+ .07 .60+.08 .86+.03 





* The Mean rates on these two tests were 268.4 and 390 respectively. 
The Median is used to offset the effect of a few exceptionally fast readers. 
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TABLE Ill 


The Signifiance of the Difference between the Scores 
Made by Psychology and Reading Improvement Classes 
on Two Forms of the Diagnostic Reading Test 





4. Total lb. Story 2. Vocab. 3. Total 














na ( omp. Comp. 
Difference 4.96 78 3.64 1.32 
(Table I) 
Difference .96 34 .96 .03 
(Table IT) 
Diff. between 
groups 4.00 44 2.68 1.29 
t 3.051 0.944 2.457 2.108 
P <1% >5% <5% <5% 


An examination of Table I shows that significant differences between 
total and subtest scores on Forms A and D were found for the control 
group as determined by the ¢ test. Except for speed, scores on Form D 
were invariably lower than those on Form A. In contrast, no significant 
differences were found between the scores on the two tests given the ex- 
perimental group except for speeed, where a significant gain at the one 
percent level of confidence is shown in Table II. Here again, except for 
speed, all other mean scores show a loss between pre- and post-testing. 
Based on the median, the experimental group showed an increase of 34 
percent in speed, going from 267 words per minute to 358 words per 
minute, whereas the control group increased less than two percent. 


lable II contains the results of comparing the differences between 
tests A and D obtained from the two groups. This statistical treatment 
would tend to show that the experimental group’s loss was significantly 
less than that of the control group except for comprehension of the story 
from which the words-per-minute score was obtained. 


The conclusions drawn from this study can be considered only tenta- 
tive. Actually, it is possible that the only thing the control and experi- 
mental groups have in common is that of being drawn from a university 
population. The experimental group is atypical since the majority of its 
members were well below the 50th percentile in reading skill. In this 
connection, it should be pointed out that a total score of 69 on Form A 
of the DRT, such as is shown for the experimental group, would be at 
the 3lst percentile according to the norms used. On the other hand a score 
of 74, as shown for the control group, would lie at the 44th percentile. 
The study would be of more value had the members of the experimental 
group been matched with those of the control and had another study 
been made to test the equivalence of the forms set up with one half of 
the control group being given Form A and the other half Form D. How- 
ever, it does not seem possible that both groups would have decreased 
in ability to comprehend during the semester and that knowledge of 
vocabulary showed a loss. On the face of the results, it would appear 
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that Forms A and D are not equivalent and therefore no conclusion can 
be drawn as to whether or not the experimental group, those who received 
reading improvement training, either gained or lost. 


Evelyn A. Hinton 

Supervisor, Reading Laboratory 

University of Wichita 
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Teachers and Word Analysis Skills 


Do elementary and secondary teachers possess sufficient knowledge of 
structural and phonetic principles to help students who face problems in 
word analysis? —This question motivated the author to undertake the fol- 
lowing study. 

A short questionnaire and quiz was given in the author’s classes in 
the diagnosis and techniques of remedial reading. This was done during 
the first or second class meeting. Papers were anonymous and the teachers 
were encouraged to respond candidly. Here are the results. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. Are you an elementary (grades 1-6) or secondary (grades 7-12) teacher? 

Response: The sample consisted of 80 elementary teachers and 42 
secondary teachers. The few who did not fall into these catcgories 
were excluded. 

2. How many years have you taught? 

Response: Elementary teachers averaged 6.1 years of instruction 
while the secondary teachers averaged 4.3. 

3. Do you feel you have sufficient knowledge of structural and phonetic 
principles to help your students develop independence in their word 
attack skills? 

Response: Thirty-five percent of the elementary teachers and 24 
percent of the secondary teachers answered affirmatively. 

QUIZ 

1. Name the vowels. 

Response: All elementary and secondary teachers answered this 
question correctly. Naming the five vowels a, e, i, o, and u constituted 
an acceptable answer. The addition of “sometimes y and w” was not 
required. 

2. What is meant by a long vowel? 
Response: Twenty percent of the elementary teachers and 31 per- 
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cent of the secondary teachers were not able to answer this question 
correctly. 

List two words for each of the long vowels. Underline the long vowel 
or vowels in each word. 

Response: ‘Twenty-nine percent of the elementary teachers and 36 
percent of the secondary teachers made one or more errors in answering 
this question. 

Do you know the short vowel sounds? 

Response: Twenty-four percent of the elementary and 33 percent 

of the secondary teachers answered “no” to this question. 


List two words for each of the short vowels. Underline the short 
vowel or vowels in each word. 

Response: Twenty-nine percent of the elementary and 43 percent 
of the secondary teachers made one or more errors in answering this 
question. 


When do the letters “c” and “g” usually have the soft sound? 


se 


Response: A lack of knowledge that “c” and “g” have the soft 
sound when followed by either “i” or “e” (‘“y” was not required in 
the answer) was demonstrated by 73 percent of the elementary teachers 
and 86 percent of the secondary teachers. 

Ordinarily, what phonic principle applies when two vowels appear 
side by side? 

Response: Ignorance of the double vowel rule was shown by 25 
percent of the elementary teachers and 38 percent of the secondary 
teachers. Teachers who were informed often expressed the rule by 
saying “when two vowels go walking, the first does the talking.” 

What phonic principle applies when you have a final and silent “e” 
in one syllable words? 

Response: Ignorance of the silent “e” rule was demonstrated by 
29 percent of the elementary teachers and 40 percent of the secondary 
teachers. 

Do you know any rules which state where or between which letters 
you divide when attempting to break a word into syllables? 

Response: Forty-four percent of the elementary teachers and 50 
percent of the secondary teachers answered this question negatively. 

If your answer to the foregoing question was afhrmative, please state 
these rules. 

Response: Sixty-five percent of the elementary and 69 percent of 
the secondary teachers were unable to state in one form or another 
one or more of the following principles of syllabication: 1) When two 
consonants come between two vowels, the syllable division usually is 
made between the consonants. 2) When one consonant comes between 
two vowels, the consonant usually is joined to the second vowel to 
begin the syllable. 3) If the last syllable of a word ends in “le,” the 
consonant preceding the “le” begins the last syllable. 

Although the English language is not completely phonetic, reading 


specialists agree that phonetic and structural analysis are valuable word- 
attack skills. 


This study shows that a substantial number of the teachers involved 


do not possess knowledge of certain basic principles of word analysis. It 
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is logical to assume that such teachers offer minimal assistance to students 
who daily encounter words that are outside their sight vocabulary. 

If the results of this study are indicative of elementary and secondary 
teachers in general, there is strong evidence that teachers have not given 
sufficient attention to those sections of texts used in professional educa- 
tion courses which deal with word analysis. Also they are overlooking the 
wealth of information on word analysis skills found in the teachers’ 
manuals of practically all basic reading series. 

Teachers and prospective teachers who are interested in learning more 
about word analysis should consult the following sources: 

Gray, L. and Reese, D., Teaching Children to “Read. New York: 

1957, The Ronald Press Company, Chapter 11. 

Gray, W., On Their Own in Reading. New York: 1948, Scott Fores- 
man and Company. 
Harris, A., How to Increase Reading Ability. New York: 1956, 

Longmans, Green and Company, Chapters 12 and 13. 

Hester, K., Teaching Every Child to Read. New York: 1955, Harper 

and Brothers, Publishers, Chapter 11. 

Hildreth, G., Teaching Reading. New York: 1958, Henry Holt and 

Company, Chapter 15. 

Roswell, F. and Chall, J., “Helping Poor Readers with Word Recog- 

nition Problems,” The Reading Teacher, April, 1957, pp. 200-204. 

“Phonics and Related Word Perception Skills,” Education, 1955, 

Vol. 75, No. 9. (Entire issue) 

“Phonics in Reading Instruction.” The Reading Teacher, 1955, 

Vol. 9, No. 2. (Entire issue) 

Delwyn G. Schubert 
Los Angeles State College 
of Applied Arts and Sciences 


Some Thoughts on Vocabulary Development 


When analyzed, the area of vocabulary development presents the in- 
structor with two major problems: how to teach, and how to evaluate. 
Reflection indicates the interaction or even interdependence of these 
two problems, a point which will be developed shortly. But for conveni- 
ence, they can be considered separately. 

To the novice, nothing appears more simple than teaching vocabulary, 
but experience soon demonstrates how elusive are the factors confronting 
the teacher. The traditional method of presenting a vocabulary list with 
instructions to learn the meanings from the dictionary can be fairly 
effective, but it lacks efficiency. If more than a few words are to be learned, 
this method places considerable strain on the students’ time (finding, 
copying, and learning the definitions) and memory. In addition, psycho- 
logical research gives the teacher very little reason to expect that the 
matter gained in this way will be retained for more than a few weeks. 
Of course, the instructor can provide the students with both words and 
meanings. This method will considerably reduce both the time involved 
in learning the words, and the time involved in forgetting the words. It 
is efficient, but not effective. 

A more general approach to vocabulary development is structural 
analysis, which shifts the emphasis from the individual words to common 
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elements in words and methods of word attack. Problems of learning-time 
and retention are not as serious here, although they remain potent factors. 
Yet these considerations are by far overshadowed by that colossus among 
psychological mysteries, transfer. The ability of students actually to apply 
word-attack methods even when they are thoroughly mastered remains a 
matter of conjecture. Training in the use of contextual clues, while quite 
valuable, also is limited by the uncertainties of application. 


The second major element of the vocabulary development problem is 
that of evaluation. Some type of examination is generally employed before 
or after instruction or, more properly, at both times to diagnose deficien- 
cies and ascertain improvement. Here, a question of validity arises. Do 
the tests commonly employed for the measurement of vocabulary actually 
relate to the procedures and objectives of the vocabulary development 
program? Using the vocabulary section of the popular Cooperative English 
Reading Comprehension Test (C; or C;) as an example, some determina- 
tions can be made. First, this test gives no opportunity for the use of 
contextual clues to determine meaning. Second, because of the construc- 
tion of the test items and the nature of the words, structural analysis is of 
little advantage on this test. Third, it is unlikely that more than a few 
of the words from an assigned vocabulary list would also be included in 
the sixty-word vocabulary test. Lastly, it would hardly seem acceptable 
that the recognition of the meanings of these sixty words (which is all 
that is really measured) represents a good test of the objectives of a reading 
improvement program. As valuable as these and similar tests are as survey 
instruments, they appear quite invalid when used for evaluation in rela- 
tion to vocabulary development programs. More encouraging is the effort 
put forth to develop truly diagnostic tests in reading at the high school and 
college level. These test batteries, however, have not gained wide ac- 
ceptance yet, possibly because of their unfinished quality and heavy 
demands on valuable class time. 


TOWARD SOME SOLUTIONS 

A first step in the improvement of vocabulary development programs 
is the determination of the goal or objectives of such an endeavor. In the 
high school or college reading improvement program, the goal of vocab- 
ulary development is generally considered to be the improvement of 
reading skill by allowing students to obtain greater understanding with 
less time and effort. With this as the goal it becomes apparent that all 
of the methods mentioned are acceptable as long as they help students 
obtain meanings more easily. 

But what is the best method to use? At the present time there appears 
to be no definite answer to this question, or any definite need for the 
question. The teacher is not limited to one method—so why try to use 
only one method? A “multi-dimensional” approach to vocabulary develop- 
ment seems to be in order. 

This “multi-dimensional” approach could include the following fea- 
tures: 

1. Sensitize students to words and word meanings. This might be 

achieved by a discussion of word origins or similar motivational 
techniques. 
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2. Promote wide reading of material likely to contain new and valu- 
able words. This method also reinforces the retention of words 
learned by other means, but encountered again. 

3. Present word lists to be studied, but also arrange that these same 
words will be encountered elsewhere in context. It is quite diff- 
cult to retain vocabulary that is not associated with some meaning- 
ful context. 

4. Give training and practice in various word-attack techniques as the 
need is indicated. Structural analysis and phonic methods are help- 
ful to a substantial number of high school and college students. 

5. Stress the values and techniques of using contextual clues to deter- 
mine word meanings. This method should improve not only vocab- 
ulary, but also comprehension in general. 

6. Provide opportunity for the same vocabulary words to be met several 
times under different circumstances. A word that is learned, even 
thoroughly learned, will be forgotten unless encountered occa- 
sionally. 

7. Review proper procedures in the use of the dictionary and give 
some practice with this tool. Generally, it is best to label the dic- 
tionary as the last resort when other methods of determining 
meaning have failed. 

8. Lead oral discussions of word meanings, particularly with the 
“chalk-talk” method. Again, an opportunity is provided for some 
emotional or personal “hooks” to be attached to the words. 

9. Encourage frequent application of techniques and terms learned 
in the course. Little transfer can be expected unless the teacher 
specifically teaches for transfer. 

10. Use informal tests frequently to diagnose, encourage study, and 
provide practice. These ends can be achieved without scientifically 
perfected instruments. 

It is hoped that these suggestions will prove helpful. But the optimum 
application of any procedures and their proper modification are dependent 
on valid measurement of results obtained when they are employed. Never- 
theless, until more effective methods are identified, the instructor will do 
well to use a variety of techniques to overcome the uncertain reliability 
of individual methods. 


Robert R. Reilley 

Counseling and Guidance Cente 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Reading Programs Do Succeed 


Many attempts are being made in high schools to teach reading as a 
skill. Such attempts seem to be important because reading is essential to 
learning, students vary widely in reading ability, many high school students 
do not read well enough, better reading usually means better school work, 
better reading means better preparation for jobs, better reading means 
greater personal and social development. No one program seems sufficient 
to cover all areas of difficulty, since problems may be linguistic, psycho- 
logical, physiological; or reading difficulties may arise from poor methods. 
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NEWS, LETTERS, AND NOTES 


The purpose of this article is to inform the reader about one reading 
program which apparently did succeed. 


In Warsaw, Indiana, the school board and the Superintendent of City 
Schools recognized a need to improve reading skills and determined to 
do something about it. It was decided that the primary objective of such 
a program would be as follows: to improve reading skills by increasing 
reading rate while maintaining or improving comprehension. Some corol- 
lary objectives were: (1) to develop discrimination and flexibility in the 
purposes of reading; (2) to cultivate ability to effectively evaluate reading 
material; (3) to create an active interest in reading; (4) to effect an under- 
standing of optimum reading conditions such as lighting, orderliness, and 
avoidance of eye fatigue. Two Warsaw teachers enrolled in the develop- 
mental reading course at the Purdue University Extension Center in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. While enrolled in the course, the teachers served as 
assistants to the regular Purdue instructor. Consultants at the Purdue 
Center also gave suggestions regarding the necessary materials needed 
for a successful program. Due to a limited budget some of the materials 
used in the Purdue course were eliminated. The local Lions Club became 
interested in the program and aided with a financial contribution and 
community publicity. Later an evening adult course was offered, and 
many local business men felt a need to improve their reading skills; so 
they enrolled in the program. 


Many more excellent materials for a reading program are procurable 
now than were available when this course was begun. The following items 
seemed to suit our needs best at the time: For diagnostic and achievement 
purposes the Triggs’ Tests A and B were used. Test A was given at the 
beginning of the course; Test B was given at the end. The Harvard 
Reading Films were also used. A valuable aid to the course was a book 
of essays with comprehension checks and vocabulary drills, Toward Better 
Reading Skills, by Cosper and Griffin (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953); 
this book was used for occasional progress checks in speed and compre- 
hension. The comprehension tests are difficult and emphasize thought 
and understanding of the article. Ruth Strang’s bookiet, Study Type of 
Reading Exercises, and a collection of short stories and magazine articles 
published by Science Research Associates were other materials used occa- 
sionally. Eleven Rateometers were purchased, and these proved valuable 
in that they permitted the student to progress at his individual level, 
encouraged concentration, had appeal as a gadget, and kept the reader 
moving at a steady rate. 

A small room was converted into a reading room in which books were 
placed on shelves and arranged according to reading level. Booths and 
reading lamps were installed in the room, and the room was attractively 
decorated with book jackets to promote interest and a desirable at- 
mosphere. 

The complete reading program took thirty lessons spaced over a period 
of twelve weeks. The theory was that those who completed the course 
should increase their reading speed about 80%. For example, a person 
reading 270 words per minute should be able to read 450 words per 
minute, or if a person began at 500 words per minute, he should be 
able to read approximately 1000 words per minute at the end of the 
course. Through examination ‘of studies on reading problems it was 
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learned that generally the faster a person reads, the better his compre- 
hension. Later this was found to be true in the great majority of our 
cases. In many, comprehension actually increased with speed. The slower 
reader progressed less at the beginning of the course because he evidently 
had more bad habits to overcome. 

The courses were offered to high school students on a voluntary non- 
credit basis. Most of the college preparatory students enrolled. The de- 
mand for the adult evening course was also very great. 

Statistics were kept concerning the progress of each class. The progress 
of fifty students showed an increase in speed of 96%; the average increase 
in comprehension was about 5%. Some students increased in speed as 
much as 150% while maintaining the same comprehension. These statistics 
were based on classes of one hour for 30 sessions. The progress of thirty 
adults who met from four to twelve times for one and a half hours per 
session was an increase in speed of 62%, and comprehension of 13%. 
It should be noted that these figures were based on the normal or average 
class. 

Although the reading program at Warsaw was not a panacea for all 
reading ills, it was felt by all those concerned with it that a successful 
attempt was made to keep abreast of developments in reading. Probably 
the ‘proof of the pudding’ lies in the fact that many Warsaw High School 
graduates now enrolled in colleges across the nation have, upon returning 
home, given high commendation to the reading program in which they 
participated. Richard Schurr 

John Adams High School 
South Bend, Indiana 





For the Improvement of Reading in College: 
Exercises on Textbook-type Materials... 


COLLEGE READING MANUAL 


For Class and Individual Training 


PHILLIP B. SHAW 
and AGATHA TOWNSEND 


Affords training in those basic reading compre- 
hension skills that insure effective college study. 


1959 250 pages Paper $3.75 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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Developmental Reading: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 
Part Ill 


1. 


Frederick B. Davis, “Teaching of Comprehension in Reading in the 
Secondary School,” Education, LXXVI (May, 1956), 541-4. 

Lists five basic comprehension skills: 1. skill in answering ques- 
tions that are explicitly answered in a passage; 2. skill in weaving 
together ideas in a passage, in grasping its central thought, and in 
answering questions that are not explicitly answered in it; 3. skill in 
following the structure of a passage; 4. skill in drawing inferences 
about the content of a passage and about the author’s purpose, intent, 
and point of view; 5. skill in recognizing the literary devices used by 
an author and in identifying the tone and mood of the passage. Davis 
advocates systematic training in all five skills. Gives a sample exer- 
cise designed to test all five. 

Nelda Davis, “Extended Reading for the Gifted,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, XXXIX_ (No- 
vember, 1955), 123-26. 

General suggestions for fostering and guiding extra reading for 
bright secondary school pupils. Cites four sources (1951-1954) for 
additional information. 

E. W. Dolch, “Comprehension in Reading,” Education, LXXVI (May, 
1956), 536-40. 

Analysis of the problem of comprehension in assigned reading. 
Dolch suggests that most people learn more from easy reading than 
from hard and complains that too many text books, written by spe- 
cialists and selected by adults, are too far beyond the pupil's back- 
ground of experience. His suggestions for increasing background of 
experience at the primary level include extensive use of picture files. 
He emphasizes the importance of motivation—offers suggestions for 
effective testing. 

Frank M. Durkee, “Freshman Reading Problem; a Proposed Attack,” 
College English, XIV (October, 1952), 30-33. 

Durkee maintains that it is the obligation of every college to 
assess the reading ability of all entering freshmen. He suggests that 
each student should have an eye test by Ortho-Rater and a test of 
reading skills by standardized tests plus evaluation of classroom per- 
formance. Correcting comprehension difficulties is the special province 
of the English department. Durkee’s recommendations for a depart- 
mental program: special training for all instructors in teaching com- 
prehension skills, at least one remedial reading instructor on the 
staff, work in developmental reading by all instructors. Suggested ob- 
jectives include: discovering the level of reading skill of all students, 
making each student aware of his reading status and stimulating him 
toward improvement, promoting reading maturity among all fresh- 
men, providing remedial instruction where needed, promoting read- 
ing instruction by all instructors of freshmen in every subject area. 
Methods of achieving these objectives are briefly suggested. 

Donald D. Durrell, “Some Musts in Reading Research,” National 
Elementary Principal, XXXV_ (September, 1955), 17-20. 
Survey of some needed research in reading readiness, primary 
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grade reading, and intermediate grade reading. Durrell lists some 
specific questions he would like to see answered, if possible, through 
objective studies. Samples: Why do boys have greater difficulty in 
perceptual background for reading? Is any basal series of readers 
better than any other? 


’ 


Margaret J. Early, “About Successful Reading Programs,’ 
Journal, XLVI (October, 1957), 395-405. 

Suggestions for establishing secondary school reading programs 
based on the findings of reading specialists and the experiences of 
other schools. The author lists ten criteria for all-school develop- 
mental reading programs, points out the difficulties involved, and 
discusses several types of “compromise” programs. The article includes 
a summary of a study of existing practices in 147 schools and biblio- 
graphical references for 30 secondary school reading programs. 


English 


Ralph D. Eberly, “Controlling Comprehensions in the Developmental 
Reading Program,” School and Society, LXXXV (October, 1957), 
282-4. 

An investigation of means of testing comprehension. Eberly points 
out that a valid comprehension test must ask for more than “raw 
facts,” gives criteria for a “full-comprehension” test. The necessity of 
avoiding ambiguity in comprehension tests is stressed with special 
emphasis on the loss of faith in the test, the course, or in his own 
ability which may result for the student. Eberly discusses the problem 
of eliminating personal variables—previous knowledge of subject, 
attitude toward subject, physical and emotional state—which tend to 
distort scores and suggests areas which might be investigated in an 
attempt to solve the problem. 


Luther C. Gilbert and Jack A. Holmes, “Reading: Psychology,” 
Review of Educational Research, XXV (April, 1955), 77-91. 

During the period 1950 to 1954 nearly 1500 articles on reading 
were published. This article lists 129 of them, gives one-sentence sum- 
maries, with references, of recent research findings in the following 
areas: interest in reading, reading in relation to other subjects, vocab- 
ulary, auditory factors, speed and retention, personality in relation to 
reading, reading in relation to intelligence, hygiene of reading, neuro- 
logical and physical factors, functional efficiency of the eyes in reading. 
M. D. Glock, “The Effect upon Eye-Movements and Reading Rate at 
the College Level of Three Methods of Training,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XL (February, 1949), 93-106. 

Account of an experiment aimed at determining the value of 
specific training in mechanics of eye movement. Three training 
methods were tested: 1. training in phrase reading through the use 
of the Harvard films, 2. mechanical pacing through the use of experi- 
mental films developed by Glock, 3. uncontrolled reading of printed 
pages under a verbal set. All three methods improved eye movement. 
The experiment’s most conclusive finding was that there is a signifi- 
_ant difference in results when the same methods are used by different 
teachers. Glock states in his conclusion, “This study does not give 
evidence that techniques designed specifically to train eye movements 
are generally more effective than the other methods employed. How- 
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ever, by certain criteria, controlled eye-movement practice did prove 
to be a superior method of training in rate of reading comprehension.” 
W. P. Godfrey, “Some Notes on the College Reading Problem,” 
School and Society, LXXIV (1951), 113-16. 

Cites examples of undergraduate’s difficulties in interpreting sim- 
ple statements in poetry. Reasons for difficulty include low cultural 
level of homes where good books are rarely discussed, over-exposure 
to slogans, the influence of visual education fanatics, laziness, inaccu- 
rate observation through faulty vision, and faulty tutelage under 
“schoolman’s dullness,” and “schoolma’am’s gush.” Best help is 
offered by teacher who can give an example of intelligent reading. 
Good oral reading is an effective stimulus. Stresses importance of 
intensive reading. Useful techniques: place emphasis on meanings, 
question carefully about key words and basic sentences. Critical 
reading is the truly important kind of reading to be taught. Force 
student to restate ideas in own words; require evaluation. “Teachers 
of the humanities should be teachers of logic,” but semantic jargon 
and complex logical terminology should be avoided. The English 
teacher, especially, is the custodian of the liberal trivium. 

H. Goldstein and J. Justman, “A Classroom Approach to the Improve- 
ment of Reading Rate of College Students,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXIII (1942), 506-16. 

Brief survey of the history of experiments in improvement of read- 
ing rate at the college level, beginning with the first experiment in 
1917. Describes two rate improvement experiments. Concludes that 
(1) “reading rate of college students may be markedly improved in a 
typical class situation through a program of interspersed testing, with- 
out the use of expensive apparatus,” (2) “a change in the method of 
testing, if expected by the student, reduces speed,” (3) “initially better 
readers tend to make greater improvement,” (4) “correlations between 
initial status and improvement should be made in terms of rate of 
reading, measured in words per minute, rather than in reduction of 
time taken.” 

W. S. Gray, “Current Reading Problems: A World View,” Education 
Digest, XX1 (1955), 28-31. 

Two-thirds of the world’s population need training in reading. 
“Schools are available for only half the children in the world. Four- 
fifths of those attending schools are in primary schools which barely 
carry the child to the level of functional literacy.” Lists problems 
posed in attempting to raise the literacy level of the world’s popula- 
tion: teaching methods, availability of suitable materials, techniques 
for helping retarded or handicapped readers. Discusses the way in 
which literacy is basic to elevating the social, economic, and personal 
health values in all societies. 

——--— “Improved Reading Programs,” Education Digest, XVII 
(1951), 15-18. 

One reason for current concern with increasing reading efficiency 
is that demands upon readers are greater than ever before. Suggests 
that “reading will be used with greater discrimination than in the 
past,” that “demands for more penetrating interpretations” have in- 
creased. Recommends heavier stress on “appreciative, imaginative, 
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and critical reactions.” Emphasizes need for correlating reading 
programs with “successive stages of development toward maturity” 
and with the “attainment and needs of children taught.” 


14. G. Hultin, “Reading Efficiency Classes,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XV (1940), 268-69. 

Describes reading efficiency programs of Wayne State University. 
Remedial program developed under the sponsorship of Department 
of English, the University Health Service, and a university committee 
of consultants. An average gain of 359 words per minute is reported 
for all students enrolled. 


15. C. W. Hunnicutt, “A Functional Program in Reading Education,” 
School and Soctety, LXVII (1948), 377-81. 

Describes program of the Reading Laboratory at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Major purposes or functions include research, “services to 
university students in improving their own skills, assistance to children 
and adults in surrounding area, and teacher education.” Student 
service program is a basic non-credit three-hour course for improving 
reading and other study skills. This course in “Academic Methods” 
includes detailed testing, personal counseling, and specific concentra- 
tion in areas of weakness of individual students. Staff is composed of 
advanced graduate students including those who are specializing in 
English, clinical psychology, vocational counseling, and in the field of 
reading training. 





“Useful and stimulating.” 
—George B. Schick, Purdue University 


The READING TEACHER’S READER 


Edited by OSCAR S. CAUSEY, Texas Christian University; 
Prepared by 81 Contributors 


Eicuty-one AuTHoritative SELECTIONS on the major aspects of reading—at 
all levels. This collection of readings treats the nature of the reading proc- 
ess and shows the techniques teachers use to direct the student’s progress. 
It analyzes the role of phonics in the reading program; includes research 
findings on vocabularies and their growth; identifies emotional factors and 
problems of reading, showing probable solutions; evaluates audio-visual 
materials as aids in reading improvement; etc. J/ilus., 339 pp. $5.50 


TEACHING CHILDREN to READ 


LILLIAN GRAY, San Jose State College; and 
DORA REESE, Eastern Montana College of Education 


Basep on Recent Researcnw Literature, this popular textbook focuses on 
developing the reading ability of the individual child. Stresses improved 
practical lesson plans for effectively teaching basic reading in all grades. 
Shows how to appraise reading growth; treats problems of teaching word 
recognition and meaning, comprehension, interpretation; etc. “Complete cov- 


erage . . . extremely practical. The treatment of word recognition is one of 
the best 1 have read.”—A. S. Artiey, University of Missouri. 2nd Ed. 19 
ills., 475 pp. $o 
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closer to the normal 
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ENTHUSIASTIC USERS REPORT THAT 
THE SHADOWSCOPE HAS MARY ADVANTAGES! 


-@ Preferred by students 

© Rugged, easy to operate 

® Accurate and noiseless a 
@ Saves accessory lighting cost 


® Positive learning situation 
® Any reading material usable 
®@ Gradual withdrawal possible 
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PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC., a new corporation, 

is a subsidiary of Stevens, Thurow and Asso- 
ciates Inc. which for 25 years has served as 
consultants to management in all areas of 
human relations. 

Our purpose is to develop, manufacture, 
and distribute training aids of advanced de- 
sign and tested validity as a service to educa- 
tion and industry. 

Individual researchers, who have devel- 
oped equipment or materials in this general 
area, and who desire national! distribution for 
their products are invited to discuss 
arrangements with our management. 

Address professional inquiries to: 
Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, President 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 
105 West Adams Street: Chicago 3, Illinois 
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finest Developmental ~ 
Reading Laboratories 
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SHADOWSCOPES ex- 
clusively for more than 
four years. Their com- 
ments have been uni- 
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the contribution our 
equipment has made to 
their programs. 
We believe the 

pip to be 

¢ finest reading pacing 
product available and in- 
vite your inquiry. 


Additional informa- 
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